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MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
ALTHOUGH we are assured that the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales with the Princess Alexandra of Denmark 
is not to be regarded as an event having the slightest political 
character, it is impossible to ignore the fact that the union 
renders a cordial alliance between England and Denmark— 
should such an alliance ever be thought desirable—an 
easier matter to arrange than it otherwise would be. For 
instance, if France and Russia should ever seriously attempt 
to revive and carry out the treaty of Tilsit, of which there 
have been many signs since the termination of the Crimean 
War, nothing would be so important for England as to 
have an advanced sentinel like Denmark to watch and guard 
the Baltic. Mr, Laing and other politicians who know the 
Scandinavian countries well, and have studied attentively their 
historic and diplomatic traditions, believe that Russia’s designs 
in the East—so systematically and openly pursued for the 
last two hundred years—have really been little more than a 
“ demonstration” for diverting the attention of Europe from her 
far more dangerous plans in the Baltic. It would be difficult 
to convince the Turks of this; and the plain truth is, that 
Russia has been pursuing two schemes, or rather two branches 
of one great scheme, at the sametime, It wasnot merely for com- 
mercial purposes that St, Petersburg was built on the shores of a 
gulf which is frozen up during six months of the year, It 


was intended chiefly as a starting point from which to acquire 
territory on the Baltic, and since its erection the Russian 
Emperors have spread their northern seacoast both to the 
south and to the west. The have wrested the “ Baltic 
provinces ’ from the hands of Poland and Sweden, and from 
the latter power they have also conquered the whole of 
Finland, In short, Russia has done far more to make herself 
a great naval power in the north-west than she has in the south- 


east of Europe; and though she will doubtless fail, as other | 
States have failed before her, in the design attributed to her | 


of establishing a universal dominion in Europe, there is no 
saying how long she will persist in the attempt, nor how 
soon England may be called upon to resist it in northern seas. 
At all events, if ever that necessity should arise, it will be no 
small advantage to us that a family alliance will already exist 
between the reigning families of England and Denmark 

On the other hand, this Royal marriage does not in the 
least bind England and Denmark to a common policy on minor 
questions, All it does is to facilitate a cordial understanding 
between them in the event of such an understanding being 
found desirable, as it certainly would be in the by no 
means impossible case which we have supposed, Denmark 
would not be called upon to support us if the Eastern question, 
and that only, should once more drag us into war; 
nor could we be expected to assist Denmark if 
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Prussia and Germany should at last carry out their 
long-standing threat of ‘federal execution” in the pro- 
vinces of Schleswig and Holstein (and not Schleswig-Holstein, 
as some of our contemporaries, who thus beg the question as 
to the union of those provinces, have it), But we could, at 
the same time, be of much use in preventing, by amicable repre- 
sentations to both parties, the breaking out of a war between 
Danes and Germans, who ought always to be at peace with 
one another and with us, The Schleswig and Holstein ques- 
tion is one which does not at all defy solution by peaceful 
means, and a war between two constitutional States like 
Denmark and Prussia would benefit no one but France and 
Russia ; in the first place, because anything that tends to bring 
constitutionalism into discredit is a moral gain to the despotic 
principle, and, in the second, because to weaken Denmark 
is to strengthen the power of Russia in the Baltic, while to 
enfeeble Germany is to create opportunities for France on the 
Rhine. It may be said that whatever representations England 
has to make in connection with the matters in dispute between 
Denmark and Prussia might be made now through the 
ordinary diplomatic means, But it is known to be often a 
great advantage to have an Ambassador at a foreign Court 
instead of a Minister, because the Ambassador has the pri- 
vilege of seeking interviews and transacting business with the 
Sovereign personally, The advantage must be still greater 
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in constant communication, In such cases there may be 


disagreement ; but misunderstanding, in the true sense of the | 


word, is sure to be avoided, 


It would certainly be a great misfortune for England to be | 


entangled again in any system of Continental alliances not 
immediately connected with the defence of our own inde- 
pendence and honour, But if we had to deal with another 
Louis XIV, or another Napoleon we should have no choice but 
to fight our battles with the aid of such allies as we could get; 
and in such a case Denmark, as a maritime Lower, would be of 
great help to us, Even her neutrality would be a considerable 
gain. Weknow what the opinion of the British Government 
was on that point when, to avoid the co-operatioa of Denmark 
with France, Lord Nelson—with no justification but that of 
necessity, “which has no law"—seized the Danish fleet, 
Denmark was then governed despotically. The little that 
the Danes knew of the English was not to our advan- 
tage, and an alliance between the two Courts would 
have been a very different thing from what an alliance 
between the two nations would be now. We do not feel 
inclined to lay much stress on the fact that the Danes and 
the English are of the same Scandinavian stock, We are, it 
is true, far more nearly allicd by blood to Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Danes than to any of the German nations, and especially 
the Prussians, who in the days of Canute were heathen 
barbarians, and who did not even become Ciermans until the 
Teutonic knights conquered them, and beat religion, order, 
and the German language into them after their own peculiar 
fashion. Nevertheless, as the English have fought with the 
Americans, and as the Americans are now fighting among 
themselves, it is clear that similarity or even identity of 
race is no guarantee between nations of sympathy and 
fraternal peace. But England, in the present day, is esteemed 
by Denmark ; our literature and history are familiar to a large 
class of Danes who have now a share in the government of the 
country ; we have many interests in common, and it is not 
improbable that we may some day find ourselves opposed to a 
common enemy—or enemies. 

It, may be, then, that the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
has no political signification ; but at least, if it has, it is one 
that all Englishmen must approve of. 


a Fovetqn GIntelligence. 


FRANCE. 

In the present dearth of positive news the Paris journals and public 
are discussing the probability of adissolution of the Corps Leyislatif, 
which, it is thought, will take place at the latter end of October, It 
is also a matter of speculation as to what candidates the support of 
the Government will be given, whether to the Liberals or the Clericals, 
At present the sympathies of the Emperor are supposed to be with 
the Clericals, but some few persons still think that the mot d'ordre 
may be anti-Papal, 

The Constitutionnel of Monday evening publishes an article on the 
Roman question signed by M. Limayrac which has created some- 
what of a sensation, It says :— 

For thirty years the Imperial Government has defended the independence 
of the Papacy, but it is not: reasonable to conclude froin this that it intends 
to maintain the Papal Government for ever. If France considers it her duty 
to secure the independence of the Papacy, she also considera it her duty to 
respect the liberty of peoples, The Court of Rome and the journals which 
are devoted to it affirm that the Roman Government is loved by its subjects, 
It is therefore only necessary to protect it against any external attacks. The 
Papal power being secured within by the wishes of the inhabitants, and pro- 
tected from without by a formal declaration of France, whose word is as 
good as her sword, there is no longer any reason for the occupation of Rome 
by French troops. 

M., de la Guerroniére has published in La France a third article on 
the same topic. He admits the impossibility of returning to 
the Treaty of Villafranca, and advocates a great federation of the 
two States, to be constituted as Northern Italy and Central Italy, 
Rome being situated between the two, and serving as the bond of 
union. He aflirms the necessity of a congress, and lays down the 
basis on which it should arrange the plan he suggests. The amount 
of importance to be attached to these suggestions of M. de la 
Guerronivre entirely depends on whether they are merely his own 
opinions or those of the French Government, and they will necessarily 
lose nearly all their weight if we take the writer at his word when 
he declares, at the close of his article, that he does not pretend to be 
the mouthpiece of the Government on the question, This article is 
treated with very little ceremony by the Paris journals—in fact, is 
laughed at and ridiculed on every side, All the organs of public 
opinion, no matter of what shade of politics, declare his plan for the 
arrangement of Italian affairs to be altogether impracticable, and 
quite unworthy of serious notice. 


ITALY. 

The great questions of interest throughout Italy are the state of 
Garibaldi’s health and the determination of the Government as to 
the trial of the General and his companions, On these topics details 
will be found in another place, 

Count Stackelberg, Russian Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
Turin, has arrived at Turin, accompanied by his suite. 

The Italian Government has dispatched a circular note to its 
representatives abroad, in which the speedy defeat of the insur- 
rectionary movement is adduced as 2 proof of the consolidation of the 
state of things in Italy. It is stated, also, that this insurrection, 
on the other hand, coustitutes an urgent demand to grant to Isaly 
her capital, as Garibaldi, although acting in an illegal manner, never- 
theless expressed the thought of all Italians, 

The authorities of Naples and Sicily continue, during the prescui 
sate of siege, to rid the country of the Bourdon partisans, 

Some Pontifical carabincers, having carried off the Italian flag 
hoisted by the railway workmen on the confines of the {talian 
territory, Commandant Ceprano demanded satisfaction from the 
Roman Government, General Montebello causzd the restitution of 
the flag. 

In Rome arrests and domiciliary visits continue to an extent hitherto 
unknown, At the end of Angust there were ninety-five political 
prisoners — arrested on suspicion — awaiting, not trial, but con- 
demnation, in the police prisons of the city. If you owe any onea 
spite, you have oniy to drop a Ine, anonymous or otherwise. to 
Signor Pasqualoui, and hint that your neighbour is a “friend to 
Italy,” und in a few hours, you may rest secure, he will be in the 
hands of the police. Wea he will get out again is quite another 


thing. 
AUSTRIA. 

We learn by telegram from Vienna that the proceedings of the 
Lower House of the Reichsrath were broucht to a sudden close on 
Wednesday by the Polish and Czech members leaving the House. 
which thereapon declared itself incompetent to pass any resolutions. 
The cause of the secession of the Poles aud Czechs is not named, 


: PRUSSIA. 
The Prussian Representative Chamber is engaged in the discussion 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


of the Budget and the question of military organisation, The subject | 
involves not merely the amount of the expenditure npon the Army, 
but the still more important one of whether the King is entitled to 
change the military organisation of the kingdom by suppressing the 
landwehr, or militia, without the concurrence of Parliament. 

This is one of the must important constitutional questions which a 
Prussian Assembly has ever had to discuss, and it creates an almost 
unparalleled excitement throughout the dominions of King William. 
It seems probable, however, that a compromise will be agreed to 
| beuween the Prussian Government and the ( )pposition in the Chamber. 
| An amendment, but moved in a somewhat conciliatory spirit, had 
been proposed by one of the members, but he afterwards withdrew 
| it. Herr von Vincke, however, on the part of the Opposition, Inti- 
mated that he was disposed to adopt it; and the Miaisicr, on the 
other hand, intimated that on certain conditious he, too, might agree | 
toit. ‘Ihe Minister next day attended the examination of the Budget 
by the committee to whom it was referred, and the Estimates were 
discussed in a conciliatory spirit. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

The official journal published in Warsaw announces that a number 
of nobles had been holding illegal meetings at the house of Count 
Zamoyski, and had drawn up an address “containing demands 
exceeding the freedom granted by the institutions of the country”! 
Count Zamoyski has been ordered to St, Petersburg to answer to the 
Emperor for his share in these proceedings. The address is said to be 
couched in firm but respectful language, It demands the restoration 
of the ancient rights of the country, 


TURKEY, SYRIA, AND SERVIA. 

The Turkish Government is still harassed with the insubordina- 
tion of its Syrian subjects. According to the last accounts the 
Hauran continued in insurrection, and the people had attacked the 
Turkish camp at Magroh, The population of Castravar and Casir 
had also risen, and, it is said, had repulsed Daoud Pacha, who was 
wounded in the encounter, as well as two Emirs. 

The Paris papers publish the following telegram, dated Belgrade, 
the Lith inst. :—" The Turks have broken the armistice at Ougitza 


and attacked and sabred the Servian sentries. A conflict followed, 
which was only interrupted by night. It was renewed next day, when 
the Turks lost all their positions outside the fortress.” 

The insurgents of the Herzegovina have surrendered, Luka 
Vucalovich, their chief, has been summoned to Scutari under promise 


of an amnesty, 
CREECE. 

Letters and journals from Athens to tho 4th inst. state that the 
Greek (iovernment has pardoned the non-commissioned officers 
drawn into the revolt of Nauplia, and also restored their commissions 
to a certain number of cflicers who took part in the insurrection. 
Great interest is excited at Athens by a project for cutting through 
the isthmus of Corinth, and making a new port on the western coast 
of the Peloponnesus, 

MEXICO, 


News has been reecived from Mexico to the 17th ult, A council of 
war, composed of members of the Liberal party, had been held at 
Orizaba, at which it was resolved that fresh propositions for 
negotiations should be-made to General Forey should he arrive st 
Onzaba with diplomatic powers from the French Government, ‘The 
French treops had succeeded in fortifying an important position at 
Borreyo, At Colima Colonels Tara and Roivas, together with the 
citizens and garrison, had pronounced in favour of the French inter- 
vention, It was said that the Minister Doblado had reported to 
President Juarez that dependence could not be placed on the fidelity 
of a considerable portion of the army, and that desertions were of 
daily occurrence, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, 


Tuk intelligence received from America since our last Number was 
issued is of great interest and importance, The progress of the war 
was still disastrous to the Federal cause, and the army of the Poromac 
under Pope had sustained further signal reverses, 

It will be remembered that the last accounts came down to the 
evening of the 2th ult., on which day, according to a despatch 
written the following morning by General Pope, a severe battle was 
fought between his corps and the Confederates on the tield of Bull 
Run, This battle Pope claimed as a victory, and wound up his 
despatch by saying that the Confederates were retiring, They did 
not retire, however, but on that morning, the 30ch, attacked Pope 
with fury, and the Federals full back in disorder, the Confederates 
rapidly pouring shell into the retreating masses, The Confederates 
broke the Federal centre, and turned the Federal left—Pope, at tive 
in the evening, endeavouring in vaia to retrieve the day. The troops 
gave way, crossing Ball Jiun, and all along the Centreville road 
artillery, infanty, cavalry, and waggons were in confusion, falling 
back to the rear, ‘The Federal rear is said to have retreated in order ; 
but the account reads like the history of a second Bull Run. In fact, 
three days afterwards Pope evacuated Centreville, and fell back 
behind tne fortitications around Washington, where the anny of the 
Potomac lay before its first movement forward last year and its first 
defeat at Bull Run, . 

If the battle of tae 20th was a sanguinary one, and, according to 
Pope, 24,000 men were killed and wounded in it, that of the 30th mast 
have been much more so, The loss of Federal officers of all grades is 
reported to be enormous, M/‘Ulellam is bitterly blamed for neglecting 
or refusing to go to the assistance of Pope, and treachery is imputed 
tohim. He had, kowever, been appointed to command the capital, 

The defeat of the Federal armies at Bull Run and Centreville is 
reported to have been complete, No estimate had been made of the 
loss of life. The Confederates captured large quantities of ammu- 
nition, stores, and artillery, The Federals were intrenching them- 
selves on Arlington heights to defend Washington, 

Everything hid been burnt at Manassas to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the Confederates. The Federal wounded were left to 
the care of the enemy after Saturday's | ittle (August 30). General 
Burnside evacuated Fredericksburg on the 31st ult., after burning 
the Government property and the bridges, and retreated to Acquia 
Creek under cover of the gun-boatson the }’otomac, Confederate scouts 
had been seen in the vicinity of the Chain-bridge, near Washington. 
The Federals had evacuated Winchester, Engagements occurred on 
the Ist between Kearney's brigade and the Confederates under Colonel 
Stewart, two miles and a half west of Fairfax Courthouse, The 
Confederates were repulsed, but the Federal Generals Kearney and 
Stevens were Tae Confederates were reported in movemeut 
Ferry The objecs of this movement was, of 
and a rumour was afloat in New York 
g ut Poolesville, in that State, between 

! Sumner and the Confederates, Tine 
uated Acquia Creek, 


the corps of the Ferera! Ge 
Federals had subsequently eva 
The Confederates claim the reselt of Saturdi (50th) fighting as 
their greatest victory of the war, asserting they captured 80 pieces of 
artillery, 5 re, uuany stand of arms, colours, flags, &c. In 
all the fighting dashed on M-nassas, they also claim to 
have capturcd wagon trains of supplics aud ammunition, arms, and 
camp cquipage sutlicient to supply their whole army now on Bull | 
Kkun for many days. Tuey adat all this was not accomplished 
without a fearful sacrifice of life; and, tuough the loss in the battle 
of Saturday is stated to have been not more than 400 killed and 2500 
wounded, they acknowledye a total less in all the fighting of 10,000 


killed and wounded, 
News to the S:h inst. from New York states that nearly all the | 
Confederate troops had been withdrawn from before Washiugton, A 
Coafederate force 5000 strong had crossed the Potomac at Point of 
Rocks, and occupied Frederick, Maryland, They were enthusiastically 
| received by the Sccessionist inhabitants, but the Unionists left the 
town, They had promised to protect all private property, The 
latest reports state that General Jackson was at Frederick with 40,000 
| men, Itwas reported that the Confederates proposed to destroy the 
| Western Central Penusylvanian Kailroad, and operate in Penn- 
| sylvania, having ulterior designs on Washingtoa and Baltimore, 
The Governor of Pennsylvania had forwarded large bodies of troops 
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to the entrance of Cumberland Valley to resist the invasion, Tha 
Confederate pickets extended from Frederick reven miles toward. 
Hagerstown, Large bodies of Federal troops were being transported 
from Washington to the Upper Potomac. The Confederate moy.. 
men's in Frederick had cut off the reinforcements for the Federal 
troops at Martinsburg and Harper's Ferry, 400 Confederates had 
attacked the Federals at Martinsburg, but were repulsed, Bragy 
Confederate General, was marching towards the Ohio River, throuc!, 
Western Virginia, with 20,000 men, He was reported in the vicini-y 
of Nashville, which the Federal General Buell had ordered to 1): 
evacuated, ; 


OPERATIONS IN THE WEST AND SOUTH, 

The Confederates are also making rapid progress in Kentucky, They 
defeated the Federals near Richmond, Kentucky, who first retreate{j 
to Lexington, but were subsequently obliged to evacuate it, They 
werealso preparing to leave Cynthiana, and the greatest excitemer: 
reigned in Cincinnati, in the free State of Ohio, The great sucess 
of tue Confederates, however, is made particularly apparent }; 
the fact that the Kentucky Legislature have removed from the 
capital, Frankfort, to Louisville, taking with them all the State 
archives. The cause of the Confederates is also brightening on the 
Mississippi. The Federals, it is now confirmed, have evacuate! 

7 
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Baton Rouge, and the Confederates were preparing to wrest Ney 
Orleans from their grasp, which was threatened by General 
Breckenridge and Van Dorn, with forces numbering from 20,000 to 
30,000 men, It is not surprising that the Confederates should be 
elated with the position they have so gallantly won; and we lear) 
that in the Southern Congress resolutions have been introduce: 
favouring an aggressive war, and also proposing that a proclamation 
be addressed to the North-western States offering to guarantee the 
free navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio if they will desist from 
further prosecuting the war, 

News had been received of the Confederates having been defeated 
at Bolivar, Tennessee ; and of the Federal General Buell haying 
beaten them at Chatanooga, capturing 7000 prisoners, 7 

GENERAL NEWS, 

Halleck was said to have superseded Stanton as Minister of War, 
General Pope had been relieved from the command of the army in 
Virginia and assigned to the command in the north-west. A pro- 
position had been made to authorise Generals Fremont and Mitchel 
to raise each an army of 50,000 men, !t is asserved that A bolitionists 
will gladly serve under those Generals who would not otherwise take 
part in the war, It is not believed that the President will acept the 
pro ositicn. 

The whole male population of Cincinnati were in arms or working 
on the fortifications to defend the city against the Confederate arm y 
of Kentucky, under General Kirby Smith, who threatens both that 
city and Louisville, 

Much anxiety existed in the New England States, und the 
Governors of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island were in council at Providence. Halleck had declined to ca]] 
out the New York militia because he could not rely on them, How- 
ever, the Federal cause was safe, for the Government clerks in Wash- 
ington had commenced drilling! The draughting order had not yet 
been practically carried out anywhere, Large numbers of raw recruits 
were passing through New York for the seat of war, 

The Confederate ram Merrimac No, 2 had been seen below Fort 
Darling, going in the direction of Newport. Arrangements had been 
made to receive her, 

The Governor of Indiana had ordered all citizens between nineteen 
and forty-five years of age, residing in the border counties, to repel 
invasion, 

DETAILS OF THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN, 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune, writing from Centre- 
ville, on the 31st, describes the battle of Friday, the 29th, and Satur- 
day, the 30th ult., at great length, Of the Friday's battle, he writes 
as follows :— 


The first hour it was all artillery. Siegel was advancing battery after 
battery to this and that cminexce, supporting each with a brigade, heariny 
the reports of scouts, sending ry now far to the right, now far to the 
left, gradually advancing his divisions in cover of hills upon which he had 
placed guns—in a word, feeling for the enemy, rapidly advancing, but 
cautiously, every step, The enemy disdained to make any sign—but not long. 
His artillery was compelled to answer ours, and, pressing on, we unearthed 
his infantry. There was alight rattle, then ar of musketry. Milroy, in 
the advances, had come square upon rebels in m Our line of battle v 
formed, Schurz having the right, Schenck the left, Milroy the advance centre, 
Steinwehr the reserve centre. Just at this opening of the battle I saw, from 
the hill from which Schurz was going into action, a column bearing down 
upon our right, and at first supposed them to be rebels. Unaccountally, 
they carried high over their heads sundry white tlags, aud appeared to marc! 
stragylingly, and it was soon seen they were unarmed. 

They proved to be 634 prisoners taken by Jackson when he appeared at 
Manassas three days before, now released on parole. The enemy could not 
feed them, and would themselves starve unless reinforcements should push to 
them with supplies. 

A little after Milroy, Schurz became engaged. They drove the enemy a 
mile or more, and rested from outright fatigue. During this time Schenck 
had been engaged on the left, but not heavily. Tough old Heintzelman 
arrived at this juncture from Centreville with his old corps. Schurz was 
withdrawn for Kearney and Hooker to take his place. Reno arrived soon 
after from the same direction, Stevens's division of his corps marched to 
the left to support Schenck, and the attack was once more along the whole 
line. I should have stated that some time before the cessation Milroy, after 
two hours of musketry and tornadoes, was driven back, much cut to pieces, 
and replaced by Steinwehr, who was assisted by Schenck at his lft. 

lt was now one o'clock. Siegel's corps only had been engaged, and we had 
on the whole gained ground —at the right nearly a mile. It was reasonable 
to suppose that with the assistance of Keno and Heintzelman, and most of the 
day before us, we should utterly demolish the enemy. It has since appeared 
that simultaneously with our reinforcements he received larger ones. Long- 
street's whole command, whose passage throngh Thoroughfare Gap Ricketts 
had disputed the day before, had now joined Jackson and Ewell, whom we had 
been fighting hitherto. Longstreet would naturally join Jackson at hia right ; 
it was upon our left, and occasionally our centre, that we were most severely 
pressed the remainder of the day. Up to this time Siegel had command of 
the field. He had made the dispositions before the fight, and conducted it 
successfully six hours. Pope arrived from Centreville about noon, and 
assumed command, but wisely and generously deferred to Siegel the rest of 
the day, as being best acquainted with the position. At two o'clock the 
fight was raging along the whole of the line terrifically, musketry like 
Gaines’s Mill, and artillery like Malvern Hills. There was not ten minutes’ 
cessation at any one time for the next three hours. We advanced not a 
stp; we retired not a step. The enginery of war—men, guns, and 
** villanous saltpetre,” seemed equal, each side to the other. At tive o'clock 
Schenck was ordered back from the left, and the artillery of that wing fell back 
to the next eminence. During the three hours there was scarcely a regiment 
of the three corps on the field that had not been into the thickest. Promptly 
and skilfully, as acommand would become exhausted it would be replaced 
by another, but only for a brief rest, then to up and at it. The w ithdrawal 
of the left was nota giving up of the battle. Troops were pushed to the 
right, and a redoubled onset made there. Again the enemy was 
forced back. is left was swept upon his centre —we took Lim “ endways, y 
in flank, While the infantry fought those, our artillery—eleven batteries in 
line—played stunningly, each gun pointed well to the left, that no unlucky 
shell might harm a friend. We could move the rebels no further than their 
centre. Musketry in rolls, in crashes, sounded out of the spot of woods 
whercour advance was stayed ; how tenaciously the enemy held their ground 
I cannot hope adequately to ex; . How Schurz fought, ask any eye- 
witness of the conduct of his men, led by the orator fighter. It was six 


o'clock. TI lemy not only held his contre, but advanced upon our lef 
It was critical. Opportuncly, M‘Dowell’s corps appeared coming to our 
relief. ‘wo brigades (Hatch’s and Douleday’s) immediately met the 


enemy "3 advance upon our left, and, although suffering terribly, stayed him 
until dark. The day’s work wasended. We had more ground than in the 
morning, but not so much as at noon, 


Then he writes concerning the Saturday's battle :— 


Waking in mp fence-corner sleeping apartment at daylight on Saturday 
morning, I first walked to the summit of the hill to ascertain the position of 
affairs. Everything indicated a renewal of the batule. Already columns were 
marching in every direction, men at the lett being brought to the right, and 
vice versa, being brought from front to rear, and from rear to front ; Generals 
with Staffs and body-guards riding over the field, each of course with a pur 
pose, but to an eyewitness sccming, with the other movements, like 
** confusion worse confounded.” Every few minutes a shell from our battery 
furthest to the left, replied to as often by guns whose smoke clouded in the 
far western horizon, made me question whether the enemy had not retreated. 

The day wore away until noon with a continuance of desultory shelling, 
General Pope the whole time on horseback giving orders, rapid and impera- 
tive, cach carricd instantly by a galloping aide, receiving reports from all 
parts of the ficld, and never detaining the messenger long for his reply, from 
each eminence swecping the position with his glass, He was evidently 
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i ” sition of the enemy, and determined to fight if he stood or 
ascertaining 180 Peiaion commanders were seeing that their men were pro- 
if eit rations, made a difficult matter by the forced cross-mar chings of 
are xk, which prevented quarterinasters trom knowing were to conduct 
the ba once red tape was summarily cut, aud rations were issued to every 
bade lied regiment from whatever stores were at hand, I heard Sieg : 
ae eenckers were “ worth as much as muskets.” Porter's corps had arrived 
ent sround at nine o'clock from Manassas, making fiv rps ready for 
on = & The number of men comprised in these | should estimate at 60,000, 
eee division had but 2441 men in the rauks,so terribly las it shrunk 

disease. 
i orcorperns of battle for the day Heintzelman commanded the right, 
Porter the centre, M'‘Dowell the left, and Siegel, whose corps had borne the 

a t the day before,the reserve. At ten Heintzelman advanced =kirmishers 

Becht wood on the right of the battle-field the day before, and found it 
pa held by a few troublesome bushwhackers. Driving them bick, | arge 
Sra bers of wounded were got off and passed to the rear. 
a Tone in with these skirmishers as far as [ deemed prudent. At any rate, 
I got upon ground where the corpses attested the fighting of the day before. 
¥frst I came upon bodies in blue; these were our fallen, Then there were 
those in blue mingled with others in grey aud nondescript. That ground had 
been fought over. A little further | they were all blue and nondescript; and 
there the bodies were thickest. Upon ground that I judyed to be not over 
half an acre I counted seventy-nine bodies, dead and wounded. Advancing 
further still, lsaw a Union soldier seized, not ten rods from me, and carried off 
by bushwhackers. I retired (in good order) satisfied that the enemy's loss 
ecocoded ourown. At two o'clock, by the movements of troops from right 
to left, I inferred that the positions of the enemy had been found in that 
direction. By this time our line was different from that of the day before. 
Our right was further advanced, our left withdrawn, so that we fronted 
almost to the south, At Bull Run, a year ago, we faced exactly routh. 

‘At three o'clock General Stevens attacked at the right, and soon after 
General Butterfield at the left. Theenemy sshells seemed equally distributed 
along the whole line, and at each point of attack he met us with musketry. 
1 was at General Siegel's head-quarters. ‘I’hat General was certain the 
enemy intended to turn one or the other of our flanks, and said we must 
ascertain which, or the result was, at the best, doubtful, for his scouts had 
just reported that Lee, with the entire remainder of the rebel army, had 
come up and assumed command. The scouts were correct. On Saturday 
we fought the whole rebel army, Posting myself in the centre, within view 
of both portions of the field where infantry was engaged, I could not deter- 
mine which had the best of it. Evidently, but few troops were engaged, and 
I surmised that we were tighting merely to learn wnere lay the enemy's main 
force. At length our force at the rizht was driven back, and I thought 
General Pope had been outgeneralled when he moved men at an earlier part 
of the day from right to left. ; 

A quarter of an hour later I wished he had moved a still greater propor- 
tion to the left. I have heard the musketry of the best-contested battles 
fought in Virginia, and I say unhesitatingly that the fire which broke out at 
the left and up to the centre was by far the heaviest, of any. Talk of volleys, 
and rolls, and crashes! It was all these continually accumulating, piling 
upon each other in mighty swelling volume—the wrestle of rushing tor- 
nadoes, such as chaos may have known. From my position it seemed 
that artillery played from each of the cardinal points upon the 
devoted centre where I knew men were struggling. I could not 
see them struggling. The smoke of gunpowder prevented that; but 
1 knew they were there, and I trembled for the result. A few 
minutes later Schurz, who was in reserve, ws ordered to the left. Tefore 
he could get fairly into position M‘Dowell and Porter were irretrievably 
broken. Their soldiers fought like brave men ; if moments he reckoned by 
their intensity, they fought long as they surely did fight well. I doubt not 
they piled the ground with rebel slain. I believe there cannot be a man 
wo heard or participated in that awful tragedy but counts the hour between 
half-past four and half-past five o’oclock the severest fighting he ever knew, 
it was all at one point. Along the right half of the line the combatants 
seemed to desist in amazement at the struggle there. By half-past five it 
was apparent that we were beaten, outflanked by a concentration upon the 
ee trains of the former and streams of the latter could be seen making for 
the Bull Run bridges and fords. M*‘Dowell’s and Porter's corps retired in 
comparative order. I use this term not asa mild but false paraphrase for 
“driven back,” but because it covers the actnal fact in the case. : 

I do not think there was a brigade that could not, as it came from the field, 
show its distinct regiments, or rather a nucleus of each regiment, to whose 
standard before it had marched a mile its scattered men gathered. Still 
there were several thousands hurrying pell-mell in advance of them toward 
Centreville, crowding the stone bridge und wading the stream. A dozen 


long waggon trains centered there, but there was little coufusion among | 


them ; no desertion of waggons, but simply a jam, where each desired and 
pushed to be first. They were thus cool, notwithstanding a few shells burst 
among them. All this time the right was firm, and only at the calm 
discretion of its Generals. Unaccountably to me at the time, so soon as we 
fell back from the left the musketry almost entircly ceased. We 
were pursued by shells only. It is probable that the enemy dared not 
advance lest Heintzelman and Siegel should fall upon his tlank as he should 
pass by them, Siegel had not had his fight ont, nor had Heintzelman, and 
the enemy was hardly in condition for another battle immediately. It is 
possible, also, that Banks’s corps was nearing the field—he was known 


to be at Manassas early in the day—and they may have seen his advance and | 


been afraid. It was all done in two hours. Another corps upon the field 


would have frustrated that rush of overpowering numbers upon one point. | 


Those numbers were so overpowering that they succeeded beiore men could 
be moved against them from any other part of the field, Franklin lay at 
Centreville, Sumner at Arlington Heights. Why had they not been sent to 
Pope five days before, as they were ordered, and as he expected ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR !IN AMERICA. 
BATTLE OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN, 


The battle of Cedar Mountain, or Slaughter Monntain, as it is 
sometimes called, near Culpepper Courthouse, was fought on the 9th 
of August last, between General Banks's division of Pope's army of 
Virginia, said to have been 7000 strong, and a Confederate force 
estimated at 15,000, under Jackson and Ewell. It was one of the 
first encounters which occurred after General Pope opened the cam- 
paign in the ‘Old Dominion,” of which 80 much was expected, and 
which has eventuated in such disastrous results, According to 
Federal accounts, the battle of Cedar Mountain was a Northern 
victory ; the Confederates having retreated the next day, after asking 
permission to remove their dead and wounded, There are always two 
ways of telling a story, however, especially in matters connected with 
the American War; and, accordingly, the Confederates assert that 
they had the best of the encounter at Cedar Mountain, that they 

ted permission to their enemies to remove their killed and 
wounded, and that, having accomplished their object in crippling and 
checking Banks, they moved off to aid operations in another direction. 
Subsequent events would give at least a colour of truth to this last 
statement ; but, however that may be, the subjoined is the account 
given of the affair by the Artist who made the sketch from which our 
Engraving is taken, who was along with the Federal forces at the 
time, and who does not seem to claim more for the Federals than 
that they kept their ground :— 

“ I send with this letter a sketch of the battle of Slaughter, or, as 
some call it, Cedar, Mountain, I will give you a description of the 
affair, or as much as I could see of it. On the morning of Saturday 
our cavalry advanced from their bivouac of the night before and 
found the enemy in force on the subsequent battle-ground, The 
orbs, under command of General Bayard, took position behind the 
rise of ground near the clump of pine-trees shown in the centre 
of the picture. The moming was spent in watching the enemy 
and sending out reconnoitring parties on the enemy’s right 
and left flanks, At about twelve o'clock the cavalry were formed 
in line of battle and brought forward at a trot to the crest of the hill, 
behind which they had been drawn up. On seeing the movement I 
immediately rode towards them, but was suddenly forced to halt by 
several shells 
unmasked. They were thrown over the heads of the cava'ry, and 


came uncomfortably near mysclf,so I turned about and tock position | 
by the side of Captain Knapp's battery of Parrott guns, which, being | 


the only battery in position at the time, replied immediately, and, 
after firing about eight rounds, effectually silenced the enemy's guns, 
and (as was ascertained on Monday from one of the Secession 
Generals) killed a Lientenant-Colonel of an infantry regiment sup- 
porting the battery. Their guns were in position at the foot of the 
mountain and on the right behind the strip of woods. . 

“At three o'clock skirmishing commenced. The cavalry again 
rode forward and were immediately fired on, The enemy opened 
with the battery in front of the house and clump of trees, The battery 
of heavy guns on the mountain was next unmasked, and in a few 
minutes several others. In a sort time several of our batteries were 
hotly engaged, replying mostly with shell, In a few minntes General 
Geary's brigade filed out of the woods in our rear and came over 
the hill past the batteries, the brigades of Generals Prince, (ireen, 
and Gordon coming close in the rear, i 

“They took position as follows :—Geary's brigade in a cornticld, 


Waggoners and stragglers about the hospitals scented the retreat, and | 


thrown from a battery which the enemy that moment | 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


in front of the Union battery, on the right: Prince's, in front of 
Knapp s battery, on the right; Crawford's, in the wieatfi-ld to the 
Met across which he charged and lost a great part of his ecosmand; 
Genera: Gordon was on the extreme right, and could no: be seu 
irom my point of observation; and General Green was on the 1 
beyond tue furmhouse. After the cannonade had continued son 
time Generals Geary and Crawford charged upen two batieries on 
the right of the eneuy’s position—one near the wi farmhouse 
and the other in the corner of the works, Our boys fought like 
herces; and, although met by an immense force of the eneiny, they 
succeeded in driving him back through one piece of woods into the 
open field beyond, The fighting in this wood was most terrible ; men 
fonht bayonet to bayonet, and stubbornly contested every tree and 
bush, (reneral Geary’s brigade charred upon the battery in front of 
the white house, and after a most terrible contest close to the guns, 
our forces fell back to their old position. The enemy, while this tight 
Was going on, sent a large body of riflemen to silence our guns, but 
they were met with canister and grape, At every flash they fell on 
their faces, but were forced to tly at last, like a Hock of sheep, 

“The enemy soon advanced with an overpowering force, and, 
advancing their line of infantry to the knoll, near the centre and 
front of the pine-trees, opened a most destructive tire on Prince's and 
Geary’s brigades, in the corntield, in front of the batteries, Their left 
wing advanced again to the edge of the wood, through which our 
forces had once beaten them, and, outnumbering our men two to one, 
charged across the field, but were repulsed and kept at bay; and it 
was not until they had sent a large force on our flank, which came 
down through the woods, that our men fell back, 

“It was now quite dark, and the tiring ceased, except occasional 
volleys and stray shots. At about nine o'clock we were startled by 
the bang of a cannon close by, and a shell, quickly followed by others, 
which fell close to where I was standing, admonished gpectators to 
change their base of observation, Our guns replied immediately, and, 
after firing until near twelve o'clock, drove them off with heavy loss, 
They left one caisson, eleven dead horses, and two dead Lieutenants, 
one with his head shot ol, on a knoll, where they had a couple of 
guns in position, 

“T forgot to mention that the enemy attacked General Prince's 


his aides were severely wounded. The ground on Monday showed 
evidence of the severity of the fighting, About ninety dead bodies 
lay scattered among the growing corn. Geaeral Green's command 
was not in the thickest of the fight, although the enemy sent a large 
force against him ; they came down along the slope of the hill on 
ourleft, but were driven back by shell from the guns on the left of 
the house. The enemy’s move was probably a feint to draw our 
attention from their left, or else it was a very bungling affair, I 
omitted to mention that when we first came upon the ground the 
enemy’scavalry was drawn upon the edge of the woods, and a few 
stragglers could be seen on the crest of the open space in the extreme 
distance,” 

GENERAL CORCORAN, 


hero of the hour, who has been making a great sensation in New 
| York and elsewhere since his release from a Southern prison, in which 
he had been confined ever since the first battle at Bull Run, fourteen 
months ago, on which occasion he was taken prisoner, Since his 
return to the North, Corcoran has been itinerating over the country, 
receiving ovations and making speeches intended to stir up the Trish 
to enlist, a course which of late they have shown a decided di-inclina- 
| tion to follow. It ia said, however, that the Gencral’s oratory has 
been more successful than his sword was a! Bull Run, and that a very 
| considerable body of recruits has heen obtained in consequences of 
| his appeals to bis countrymen. We copy the followia: account of 
him from a New York journal :—" General Michael Corcoran was 
born in Treland, but came to this country as a very early age, He 
engaged in various employments here, and at the time the war broke 
out was employed as a clerk in the New York post-oflise, He had 
always evinced a fondness for soldiering, and had risen, by his atten- 
tion to drill and his devotion to the interests of the regiment, 
from the rank of private to that of Colonel of the 69th Regi- 
ment New York State Militia. He first rose into notice when the 
Prince of Wales was here, by refusing to turn out his regiment in 
honour of the nation’s guest. His conduct at the time was the 


tialed for it, At the outbreak of the war Colonel Corcoran 
was one of the first Colonels who reported a regiment. ready ; 
and carly in April, Is6!, the gallant 69th marched down 
Broadway, New York, 1300 strong, They were stationed for some 
time on Arlington Heights, where they left a substantial token 
of their visit in the shape of Fort Corcoran, 
expired on the 20th of July, and they were then entitled to ret: 
their homes, But a battle was imminent, and, after a he: 
appeal from Colonel Corcoran, the entire regiment decided to sce it 
out, At Bull Run they behaved with gallantry, and won the praise 
of their General, Unfortunately, in the retreat the Colonel got 
separated from his men and was taken prisoner. ‘This was nearly 
fourteen months ago, During that time General Corcoran has endured 
' privations of all kinds, in prison at Richmond, Charleston, Columbia, 
and Salisbury—suffering slights and insults beyond all imagination ; 
badly fed, badly lodged, badly treated by brutal gaolers ; constantly 
deluded by false promises of liberty, which were always broken. And 
now the gallant fellow is back with us again, and ready and eayer to 
tight once more under the glorious old flag.” 

{t is added that, “ in consideration of his captivity and his heroism, 
the President has appointed him a Brigadier-General, his commission 
to date from the battle of Bull Run,” that is, of course, the first 
battle of Bull Run, not the one fought near that place by General 
Pope on the 28th, 29th, and 30ch ult, 


WHO WOULD BE THE ROMANS? 


UNDER the title of ‘‘ What nation wou!d consent to accept the situation 
of the Romans?” the Paris Sic/v has a curious article, which adduces 
arguments to prove that no people in either the Old or the New World would 
assume the present position of the inhabitants of Rome :— 

“Not France,” it says, “ which first laid its hand on the temporal possessions 
of the Pope by restoring Avignon to its proper nationality, and which had 
recourse to @ revolution to obtain ita religious and personal liberty ; not 
England, which long since, and before any other nation, threw off the 
trammels of Pontitical rule; not the Germany of Luther—the Germany of the 
Thirty Years’ War—the Germany which has sacriticed between two and three 
millions of men for religious reform; not Sweden, where the Papacy has 
left such odious reminiscences that the Swedes, outpassing the object in 
view, refuse liberty to Roman Catholics,so much is a recurrence of Roman 
influence held in dread in that country. Spain might consent, it may be 
said—the ancient Spain of the monks and of the Inquisition. But that 
Spain no longer exists, it disappeared in the great international struggle of 
1812, and all the others which have followed, from Mina down to Espartero 
and O'Donnell. Spain of the present day is still pious and Catholic, and 
undoubtedly is fond of religious pomp; but she also loves liberty, and would 
searcely consent to exchange her old and her new franchises agaiust the 


| children of Jewish parents. Nor is there more likelihood of Russia agreeing 
| to accept the position ot Rome, since, although the Czar ishead of the Hussian 
| Church, the temporal Prince takes precedence of the spiritual, and the doctrine 
; of the Czar-Pontitff does not pretend to be immutable. Kven Turkey, notwith- 
standing her fanaticism, has never accepted the dogma of the two powers in 
| the one person, and the Sultan, with all his authority, is not the real head of 
| religion, since the Sheik-ul-Islam and the Imams constitute the religious 
| power in Turkey. And that Power is infinitely more tolerant than the 
| Roman authorities, as it sanctions the existence of churches of every deno- 
mination by the side of the mosques, whereas Rome has never consented to 
| the erection of a mosque by the side of a church,” 
| _ Proceeding then to America, the article shows that neither the inhabitants 
of the Northern States nor of the South would think of submission to priestly 
domination, that Mexico, Bolivia, Chili, La Plata, and even Paraguay, are 
strongly opposed to theocratical authority. In Asia, Japan, a thonsand years 
ago, separated the temporal power from the spiritual. In China one half 
of the country has risen against the other on ‘the pretext of freedom; and 
when the populations of India revolted against the English, it was not in 
the name of Buddha or Bramah, but of mdepend:nce and nationality. In 
Africa, as in Asia, the spirit of progress advances steadily. Said Pacha 
yields to the influence of European ideas, and consents to the canal through 
the Isthinus of Suez. Madagascar encourages French ideas, and even the 
| King of Dahomey accords something to modern civilisation. Ultramontane 
Rome alone insists on the sim yvo,and refuses all reform, 


brigade in the corntield. The General was taken prisoner, and two of | 


immobility of that Power which is still at the point of baptising by force the | 


| he sacriticed everything. 
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Mk. BRADDELI’S MURDERER.—In addition to the rewar 
promised in the proclamation of the Goverment, Mrs 
issued a notice offering a reward of 2:50 to be paid to en) 
give him such private information as to whore Hayes may be four 
any person who has he sured him. ‘The sn 
yhas hitherto eluded the constabulary is, indeed. & 
remarkable exariple of the sympathy with eriminals which the peusmitry 
exhibit, and their disregard of the danger which they iueur in their deter- 
uiination to screen an vutlaw, especially if he be a kiusman or a neighbour. 

MoRrE TUREATENING NOTICES.—A few days ago two threatening notices 
were received through the Post Offive of Kilmallock by Mr. Smyth and Mr. 
Daly, the owners of thrashing-machines, threatening them with the death 
of the late Mr. Fitzgerald if they hired them out. The notices also stated 
that the vigilunce of the police, or the ingenuity of a most respectable 
magistrate who took a very active part in bringing to justice the murde ers 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, would not prevent the writers of the notice from carrying 
their threat into execution if their mandate was not complied with. 


SCOTLAND. 

THE SCOTIISH Episcopal CHURCH.—We understand (says an Ediaburgh 
ournal) that, in reliable quarters, it is thought the new code of @imone 
Which is in preparation tor the Scottish Episcopal Chureh may be the means 
of dividing that communion. A large body of the clergy and laity, iti 
reported, intend to enter into relations with the Churel: of England if 
other ritual than that of the Prayer-book be adopted. 

How A HIGHLANDER CONTRIVES TO GEr tis © MORNING.” 
several cases within a tew days past a middle-aged Highlinder in A 
has practised successfully a rather ingenious dodge for obtaining his * moru- 
ing drink” pratuitously. With an air of the most st innocence, he 
walks into the shop of some respectable licensed grocer pretty carly in the 
morning, and when perhaps only one or two shopmen or lads arein the place, 
His first query is to ask, ** Has Jamie Stuart been here?” On being answered 
in the negative, he resumes, * Ay, fat o'clock may ye be evin't 2 Jamieshuad 
a been here to meet me or noo. Ye see we wur spexkin’ o' buying a gallon o* 
speerits, au’ he was to meet me here to sattle aboot it. Ye'll hae gude 
speerits #” Of course the answer is aflirmative, when Donald proceeds to say, 
“They would, maybe, lat 'm try half a gill.” The half gill being produced 
and discussed with evident relish, he begins to get impatient for © Jamie 
Stuart,” but suddenly asks, * Hae ye a bic jarrie?” ."  ** Aweel, jist 
ye pit ina gallon intill’t, au’ he ann be here the noo.” While his order is 
being attended to he sallies to the door with the air of a man very anxious to 
catch sight of a missing companion, And this is the last sigut the shopkeeper 
secs of him, unless, we believe, in one case, where he went back in un obfus- 
cated state to meet * Jamie Stuart’ a second time, but made a very quick 
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| retreat on discovering his mistake, 


THE PROVINCES. 

RELIGIOUS Rov IN BRADFORD.—A firebrand of a fellow, calling himseif 
Baron de Camin, who has alreaiy made himself unpleasantly known in the 
north of England by lecturing offensively against the oman Catholic 
He was personally 
maltreated, and reprisals took pluce. Several persons have been Judictally 
punished for participation, This is a free country, but the “ Baron” some- 
what abuses the liberty it offers. 

TWO BROTHERS SUPFOCATED IN A WELL.—Two brothers were enffo- 
cated in a draw-well near Sittingbourne, in Kent, on Sanday morning last. 
A pail had been droped by their sister, and one of them yoing down to recover 
it Was overcome by the inephitic vapour at the bottom and became insensible. 
His brother, going down to his relief, shared the same fate: and Bu i ot 
the neighbours, in their attempt to resene both, had narrow e capes, Befuie 
either of the brothers could be recovered life was quite extinct. 

MURDER IN LIVERVOOL.—A shocking mu r took place at Liverpool en 
Monday afternoon. A dealer in old furniture ne time ago extended his 
business by taking a second shop, which he intrusted to the iinayement of 
his brother-in-law, an Irishman of the name of O'Donnell. Aftor atime a 
dispute arose between the brothers-in-law as to the ownership of this second 
shop, O'Donnell claiming to be proprictor,and on the other asserting his right, 
by sending bailiffs to turn him out of the place O'Donnell became i Wuriated, 
rushed into a neighbouring shop and snatched up @ carving-knife, with 
which he returned and stabbed one of the bailiffs in possession, Who died soon 
afterwards. The murderer was at onee taken into custody, 

EXTRAORDINARY TLOUSEBREAKING IN BIRMINGHAM.—On Saturd 
evening two burglars broke into the house of Mr. Powis, 17, Howard-terr i 
Vyse-street, Birmingham, when there was no one in the house but Mrs, 
Powis, and, surprising her in the sitting-room, tied her hands and feet 
tightly tovether, and, running a cord through those already tied, fastene| 
her to the leg of the sofa. Mrs, Powis became insensible from fright, anid 
was found in this state on her husband's return after twelve o'clock. | The 
house presented an extraordinary appearance—the rooms ransacked and nm 
quantity of wearing apparel packed up for removal, while the cashbox wa 
broken open and u £100 Bank of England note abstracted, 


Tuk QUEEN IN GERMANY.—The intellizence from Reinhardsbrunn, 
where the Queen is at present residing, repre-ents her Majesty to Ix the 
enjoyment of excellent health and taking daily exercise in the beautiful 
The Prince of Wales and his betrothed, with her 
father, have proceeded on a visit to her Majesty. They took leave of the 
King of the Belgians on Tuesday, and were accompanied to the railway 
station by the youthful Princes of the Belgian Court. 

THE EMPEROR AND THE ROMAN QUESTION.—A Turin correspondent 
writes as follows, under date of Sept. 9 :—" Notonly does the Emper rrefuse 
to make the least concession to the dearest aspirations of the Italians— Rome, 
but he refuses even to disenss the question or to explain the motives which 
induce him to maintain the status quo. Neither M. Nigra nor the Ministers 
favourable to Italy, nor Prince Napoleon himseif, have been able to obtain 
from him the slightest explanation, His re Ponse to all has been as laconic 
as clear and explicit: -*I cannot withdraw my troops from Rome.’ Lt is 
impossible to get another word from the [mperor, except that he has signi- 
fied that he did not wish to be spoken to on the subject during his visit to 
Biarritz. This desire haa been notified, in rather sharp terms, to the Italian 
Government from three different quarterss You will easily conceive that 
this creates a situation for the Ratazzi Government which it will be almost 
impossible for them to maintain. After sacrificing to the French alliance their 
sympathies, their sentiments, their old friendships, their popularity, their 
reputation tor independence ; after sacrificing to it Garibaldi and his brave 
comrades ; after jeopardising, in acertain measure, the popularity of the King 
himself, there was reason to expect better dispositions on the part of the 
Imperial Government—that Government which could by wore ablish 
tranquillity in the peninenla and draw a veil of oblivion over the disasters of 
the last few days. There is still some hope that the dispositions of the 
Imperial Government will be modified, and it is with uhis hope that M. 
Ratazzi and his colleagues still remain in the Government. Ti vy are 
encouraged to remain by that fraction of the French Government which is 
favourable to Italy, and which has not yet withdrawn.” 

SYMPATHY WITH GARIBALDI.—In compliance with a numerously- 
signed requisition, the Mayor of Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) convened and 
presided at a public meeting, which was held on Monday in the Lyceuin 
Theatre, I.ambton-street, to express sympathy with the patriot hero under 
his present temporary dofeat, and to protest against the continued occupatior 
of Rome by the Emperor of the French. The meeting was fixed for hav- 
past seven o'clock, but long before that hour the theatre was filled, and, 
though it is the largest place in the borough, it was crowded to the deor 
when the speakers appeared on the platforin, The proceedings throughout 
were of am ost enthusia-tic description. The committee appointed at the 
meeting held on Saturday have decided to hold the first public meeting on 
Thur-day night, at the Whittington Club, Arundel-street, Strand, All the 
metropolitan members will be invited to attend, as well as other popular 
representatives and well-known friends of Garibaldi and Italian liberty. 
Steps are also being taken towards the getting up of a subsequent me 
in the city of London, cither at Guildhall or elsewhere, accor ling to 
cumstances. Some of the inhabitants of Rochdale, likewise, 
vouring to get a public mecting called by the Mayor of that bo 
Bristol it is proposed to send out a box of linen and other 
which may be useful or convenient in the prison chamber of the \-o 


. Se 
hero. Sach a mark of sympathy from those who esteem and edn in the 
devoted patriot cannot, it is thought, fail to be not or €tabic wut 
soothing to his feelings in his adversity. Mectings are alco bewe lic Min 


various other places, including London, fora similar purpose. 11 is sinted 
that Mr. Gilpin, M.P., has writien to the General, inviting Lim take uy 
his residence with him in the event of his being permitved, under any 
circumstances, to come to England. ’ 
THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—Consi’crable progres 
made with this great and important work. It is 
operations were commenced opposite Moutayue li 
from that place to Waterloo-bridge large numbers of piles have been fixed. 


since 
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ANTWERP. 

\uL England has been gratified by the welcome news of the 
beirothal ot the Prince of Wales to his future bride, and no little 
public interest has followed those journeys which they have taken in 
company to some of the places which have held a prominent position 
in the history of the world, Brussel, its picturesque buildings and 
quale old <trects, its art-yalleries and charming environs ; the field of 
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VIEW ON THE CANAL, ANTWERP, 


Waterloo, from which, happily, almost all evidence of the terrific 
struggle which its name recalls has been effaced ; a score of places, 
all of them claiming the attention of the young Prince and Princess, 
have been visited, and much still remained to be seen ; for the old cities 
of Belgium form a grand historic chain not a link of which could be 
missed in the great drama of which they are the lasting monu- 
ment, The second of these, and perhaps the first in importance, 


will doubtless claim a visit from the Royal party before the auspicious 
journey is complete, Standin:; where the Scheldt forms the segment 
of acircle, of which the walls of the city form the arc, Antwerp is 
one of the finest, and perhaps the most interesting, of all the cities of 
the Low Countries, since it not only contains in its public edifices 
enduring records of some of the most stirring events in the former 
history of Europe, but possesses numerous magnificent works of art. 


SEPT. 20, 1862. 


The cathedral itself is one of the finest Gothic 

structures in the world, 500ft. long, 230ft. wide, 
and 360ft. high, Like most of these magni- 
ficent works, it was the work of years, having 
been commenced in 1122, under the superin- 
tendence of Amelius, and requiring nearly a 
century for its completion, The peculiarity of 
Antwerp Cathedral is its freedom from those 
glittering ornaments which frequently deface 
European churches, and the simple grandeur of 
its immense nave and the beautiful spire, which 
rises to the height of 466ft. 

The tower contains eighty-two bells, one of 
which, now no longer used, weighs 16,800 pounds, 
From the summit of the tower an extensive view 
of the surrounding country may be obtained, in- 
cluding, indeed, the whole course of the Scheldt, 
from the islands at its month down to the sea, 
The pictures in the church, especially those 
of Rubens, are in a fine state of pre- 
servation, Besides the cathedral there are 
the churches of St. Jacques, where the great 
painter is buried, in a sepulchre of black 
marble; St. Paul, which also contains a valuable 
collection of pictures ; St. Augustine (with its 
magnificent carved pulpit), St, Andrew, and St, 
Charles Borromeo, formerly belonging to the 
Jesuits, and notable as having been the hospital 
for the British soldiers after the Battle of 
Waterloo, Antwerp has, of course, an academy of 
the fine arts, a3 is meet for a city which has 
produced so many eminent painters, It is 
held at the Museum, in the Convent des 
Recollets, where a magnificent collection of 
pictures is preserved, Amongst the prin- 
cipal public places are a fine theatre, the 
Royal Athenzeum, the Botanical and the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and public library, At the 
southern end, on the river, there stands the 
wonderful fortress constructed by the abomi- 
nable Alva, in 1567, while the other fortifications 
are both extensive and elaborate, On the south- 
west side of the river, where the stream is 440 
yards wide and nearly forty feet deep, there 
are only forts and the building of the railway 
station, The head of the estuary is about 
fourteen miles distant, and thence to the 
open sea, off Flushing, is about thirty miles, 
Perceiving its value as a port, Napoleon con- 
structed, at the northern end of the city, costly 
dockyards and basins; the former were de- 
stroyed, however, upon his fall from power, and 
only the enormous basins remain, 

The quays of Antwerp fronting the river 
form a delightful promenade, and from be- 
tween the elm-trees with which it is planted 
the grand old city, with its rich towers and lofty 
spires, has a strikingly beautiful appearance, 
here is no lack of trees in Antwerp, It 
lies half embowered, but though there are 
many fine public squares and broad highways, 
most of its quaint old streets are narrow and 
winding, 

Antwerp is a city of the past, however; it 
reached its culmination in the sixteenth century, 
when it had a population of 200,000, and was 
one of the chief marts of Europe. At the 
peace of Westphalia, in 1648, a clause in. 
troduced by the Dutch into the treaty closed 


the navigation of the Scheldt, and the population of the city 
however, the French reopened 


fell off to 50,000, In 1794, 
the navigation and dismantled the forts. Since 


both the trade and population have very greatly increased, the 
number of inhabitants being now nearly 109,000, while steamesr 
both by river and canal from foreign ports and to adjacent cities, 


as well as ample railway 
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PRINCESS MARIA PIA OF ITALY, THE FUTURE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL, 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY DURONI AND MURER, TURIN.) 


allowed a handsomely-furnished palace in addition to the allow- 
ance ; but, if she goes to a foreign country to live, shall receive 
the allowance only; and, 4, if the King becomes a widower, with- 
out children, all the personal property of the Princess shall revert 
to her own family.” 


the peace of 1815 


communication, facilitate 
a growing commerce. 


THE FUTURE QUEEN 
OF PORTUGAL. 

THE nuptials of the King 
of Portugal and Princess 
Maria Pia, daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel, will be 
immediately celebrated ; 
and, indeed, Prince Na- 
poleon, with Princess 
Clotilde, the sister of the 
Royal bride, left Paris 
on Tuesday in order 
to be present on the occa- 
sion, 

Maria Pia, youngest of 
the five children of his 
Majesty, was born on the 
16th of October, 1847, and 
enjoys the distinction of 
being a goddaughter of 
the Pope, to whom she 
last week sent a_ letter 
by Signor Stellardi, 
the Almoner of King 
Victor Emmanuel, an- 
nouncing her approach- 
ing marriage with the 
King of Portugal. The 
Princess Clotilde - Marie 
Therese Louise, her eldest 
sister, was born on the 
2nd of March, 1843, and 
was married to Prince 
Napoleon on the 30th of 
January, 1859, Of the 
brothers of the bride, 
Humbert - Renier Charles 
Emmantel Jean Maria 
Ferdinand Eugene, Prince 
of Piedmont, was born on 
the 14th of March, 1844; 
Prince Amédée-Ferdinand 
Marie, Duke of Aoste, on 
the 30th of May, 1845; 
and Prince Othon-Eugtne- 
Maria, Duke of Mont- 
ferrat, on the 11th of July, 
1846, 

The following are the 
principal conditions of the 
contract of marriage be- 
tween the King of Por- 
tugal and the Princess 
Maria Pia :—“1, The sum 
allowed by the King of 
Portugal to his Consort. is 
to be 60 contois of reis 
(350,000f.) per annum ; 2, 
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the guarantee for the pay- 
tment is his Majesty’s civil 


VIEW OF THE RUINS OF THE CHAPEL AFTER THE FIRE AT THE LIVERPOOL WORKHOUSE, 
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THE FATAL FIRE AT THE LIVERPOOL 
WORKHOUSE, 

WE last week announced that a large portion 
of the Liverpool Workhouse had been destroyed 
by fire, and that a large number of children, 
about seventeen, besides two or three adults, had 
perished, Later information shows that the 
calamity was unhappily little, if at all, ex- 
aggerated, the lives lost having been about the 
number stated above. We now print an En- 
graving showing the state of the ruins of the 
church after the conflagration. 

While the exertions of all were sedulously 
directed to unavailing efforts for saving the 
lives of those who, alas! had passed beyond 
the reach of human aid, the fire made rapid 
progress in the destruction of the church, 
Soon after three o'clock the interior was one mass 
of flames, which streamed through the windows 
and through the roof, shooting high into the 
air, About this hour the church presented an 
enormous but grand mass of flame from the 
floor to the top of the spire, throwing a lurid 
glare all over the sky, the extraordinary con- 
flagration presenting a picturesque as well as 
an appalling spectacle, which was visible from 
a great distance. Shortly before four o’clock 
some portions of the steeple supports began to 
give way ; the spire itself vibrated considerably, 
and in a moment afterwards it reeled and fell 
with a tremendous crash, carrying with it large 
portions of the roof and interior timbers, in- 
cluding the floor and all the consumable 
materials within the edifice down to the school- 
rooms underneath, With this the fire gradually 
declined, and was at length extinguished, that 
in the domitory having been previously mastered. 

After the fire had been subdued, the ruins 
presented a ghastly appearance, The dormitory 
roof was completely destroyed, as was also a 
large portion of the floor and the central stair- 
case. The portions of the floor which remained 
were covered with partially burned bedding, 
and among the wreck the charred and disfigured 
remains of the unhappy victims of the flames. 
Some of these were horribly mulitated, having 
evidently been smashed by the falling débris, 
In the dormitory the bedsteads were all of iron, 
and in one row of these lay fourteen bodies of 
lifeless children charred and blackened, and 
partially covered with fragments of the roof. 
The church, which used to present a pleasing 
feature of the general mass of buildings, is 
completely gutted ; its walls burst and torn by 
the heat and the weight of the falling timbers, 
and its taper spire consumed and broken, 

The fever hospital workhouse is situated in 
pretty close proximity to the dormitory and the 
church, and at one time lively fears were enter- 
tained for the safety of this portion of the 
establishment, Active preparations were imme- 
diately made for removing the numerous 
patients which were in the hospital, in case of 
danger arising from the fire; but, fortunately, 
the precautions taken were not required, as the 
fire did not reach it, 


ALPINE-CLIMBING. 
A PRIVATE letter just received from Cha- 


list; 3, if the Princess of Italy become a widow she shall be | mounix describes recent glacier adventures in that neighbourhood :— 
“Since the 6th inst, there has been, in consequence of the favourable 
change in the weather, a rnsh of travellers—Russians, Germans, 
| French, English, and Americans—to this charming locality, 
fortnight the weather has been most capricious; here, us in other 
parts of Switzerland, heat and cold, sun and rain, have been most 


For a 


provokingly coqueting with 
each other, However, for 
a week or ten days, the 
weather has been, with 
slight variations, beauti- 
fully fine, and the hotels 
and their dependencies 
have consequently been 
most disagreeably crammed 
with tourists. Mont Blanc 
has looked glorious and 
grand during the last 
week, In the present season 
there have been twelve 
ascents of the ‘Monarch 
of Mountains,’ without an 
accident, In consequence, 
however, of a recent and 
heavy fall of snow on the 
whole range of mountain 
peaks, the members of the 
Alpine Club and other ad- 
venturous and ambitious 
tourists have not thought 
it prudent to attempt the 
summit of Mont Blanc. A 
few days back, regardless 
of the fall of snow, two 
plucky young gentlemen 
(sons of Dr, Forbes Wins- 
low), accompanied by 
guides, ventured to ascend 
the mountain, but only 
succeeded in reaching the 
Grands Mulet, returning 
to Chamounix late on the 
same evening. Any further 
ascents of Mont Blanc on 
that day would have been 
extremely dangerous, in 
consequence of the great 
fall of snow that had taken 
place on the previous night. 
An accident occurred 
within the last week in 
this neighbourhood which 
providentially did not 
result in sad loss of valuable 
life. Mr, Longman, the 
well-known London pub- 
lisher, was crossing, with 
his son, F, W. Longman, 
one of the glaciers between 
Chamounix and the Téte 
Noire. Snddenly young 
Longman disappeared from 
the group An immediate 
and anxious was 
made for him. ‘The guides 
were not long in discovering 
thatthe unfortunate gentle- 
man had fallen dow 
crevasse, One of the guides 
being tied by a rope was 
lowered into the crevasge, 
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and on reaching Mr, Longman seized him by the coilar of his coat, | 
and they were both pulled up a potion of the way, The horror of his 
father can well be conceived when he saw the guide come to the 
surface of the ice alone, He was able to drag Mr, Longman upa 
certain height, but in consequence of his great weight he was obliged 
to let vo his hold, Mr. Long...an falling still deeper into the crevasse, 
Ar pe and strap were then lowered to Mr, Longman, and he was re- 
quested to place she b.tter round his body, This, he replied, he was 
unable to do, in ¢ ence of the bonumbed state of his hands, The 
other and stronger guide then de-cended by meansof the repeinto the 
e, and hapjily succeeded in bringing Mr, Longman safe to 
the surface, very littie, if at all, injured, A fatal accident occurred 
to a youth whilst crossing the Gemmi, The mule on which he 
was riding slipped over the side of the road, and the unhappy young 
man (a peasant’s son) was hurled down a freightful height and dashed 
to pieces. At Geneva the weather has been wet for nearly three | 
weeks, Notwithstanding the rain all the hotels have been crowded. 
At Zermatt fora short period the weather has been favourable, and 
the Ribble aud G r (irat have had a succession of visitors, At 
Tir and Titer'acken the wet weather has greatly interfered with 
the enjoyment of travellers, Many tourists are going into Italy, | 
hoping to run into ting weather and to bask in warm anu suuny days. 
Very few Americans are travelling in Switzerland this year, and 
nearly all of thyse are Northerners, Among the present visitors at 
Cauawounix are Lord and the Hon. Miss Stanley, Lord Cranbourne and 
suite, Princess Catherine Droutskoy, Lord Pelham, Count de Polbone 
(Curis), Lady Rosslyn, Sir Patrick Keith Murray, &c.” 


ASSAULT ON THE MADONNA AT TURIN. 

A TURIN correspondent gives an amusing account of the cause which led 
to an attack by aman armed with a hatchet on the image of the Madonna, at 
St. Jotin’s Church, Turin. An annual religious procession was being made 
from the Cathedral to Superga—a spot famous in Viedmontese history—when 
the attack was inade. 

Towards eleven o'clock in the morning of Monday weck tie annual 
ceremony Was in fuN progress. Mass had been sting, and the procession was 
issuing in good order from the main door of the cathedral, a great crowd of | 
people thronged both the inside of the church and the square before 1t—for, 


| Heavy shot and high velocity—in other words, 


} excited but a emall amount of interest, comparatively 
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EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS. 
ON Tuesday some important and very interesting experiments were made 
at Shoeburyness, in the presence of the Duke of Somerset, the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and the members of the Plate and Ordnance Select Committees, 
The first trial made was with the celebrated ‘ Horsfall" or ‘* Mersey 
gun, as it is termed indifferently, and which, after one or two trials 
nu long time back, has lain neglected at Portsmouth until now. This 
monster gun is canable of throwing a 3001b, spherical shot, and is there 
fore nearly double the size of the Armstrong 150-poander w sich wright 
euch havoe on the old Warrior target this spring. Since that experiment 
attention has been redirected to this gan, and the dmiralty gave it a tinnt 
trial on ‘Tuesday evainst a target constructed to represent @ reetlon of Un 
Warr or's broadside—namely, a mass of 44-inch armour-plat bolted to 
isin. of solid teak in beams of Yin. thick, lud transversely. The first s 
wns conclusive as to the enormous power of this formidable wrought-iron 
gun. It was nid at the usual distance of 200 yards from the target, and loaded 
with acharge of 7ilb. of powder and a 2701, solid shot. The result of 
its first discharge was sutlicient to render all further experiments unnecessary 
The shot smashed a clear hole through armour-plate and timber br 
piercing the target through and through one 4 
ground fully expected. No matter what may be the thickness of 
the plates which ivon-cased frigates can os Risse ri A on Flas 
safety as seagoing vessels llery can always be nade to plerce . 
safety as seagoing vessels, artillery ante ait and Deavy 
charges of powder—will smash through even 6-inch plates like glass; and 
we have yet to learn, with our new ironsides of the Minotaur class, whether 
even J-in. plates can be used in ships with safety to their seaworthiness, 
This much the many experiments ut Shoeburyness have elicited with 
certainty with regard to the iron plates; and, 1s regards the ordnance to 
be used against them, all trials point to one conclusion, which is that 
the old smvoti-bore gun has a more destructive effect on armour-plates than 
any rifled cannon, and that of all conspicuons rifled cannon Sir W illiam Arm- 
strong'sis one of the least effective against these targets. The difference in the 
destructive eifect of smooth-bore over rifled projectiles is exactly the differ- 
ence between their initial velocity —or, in plain terms, the speed at Which 
they travel after leaving the gun. With smooth. bores it is at the rate of 
some 1700ft, per second, with rifled shot about 1140ft. 5 and, as cach of these 
projectiles has to be stopped dead in the fraction of a second by the iron 
tariet, it naturally follows that the one which is travelling fastest. does the 
most mischief. If the trial, however, were made at ranges of 2000 or 2000 
sards, the result would be precisely reversed, as the target at that distance 
Would still find the rifled shot travelling its 1150ft. per second, while that 
from the smooth-bore would have fallen off to 400ft. per second, or even less. 
The trial of the Horsfall gun, therefore, at the short range on ‘Tuesday 
waking, as 


whatever reasons the Picdmontese and the Italians in general may have to 
quarrel with noir priests, their churches, especially on grand gala days, 
continue to hove their wontet attraction—when a frantic old man forced 
his way throush the densely-packed multitude, rushed up to the spot where, 
wader her gorgeous canopy, the image of the Madonna waited vo close the 
holy pageant uid, drawing from under his clothes a short hatchet, dealt 
with it stroke afier streke npon the gaudily-dressed statue, hewing the head 
gnd one ann of the Divine infant to tue ground, and hacking the Blessed 
Mother hereelf In viarion4 places. The image was of silverced brass, but it 
vil hueraly have withstood the savage fury of the man’s blows, and must 
have all co frauments, had not vilier Who was present, and whose 
tatty be stoke s ventel further mischief by felling the saecd- 
levinds ieonoebiet te tine wound by one stroke of his broadsword, 
Phe anda wasnt tonal, anid the puslie oficers had ao safe grip of 
Won, bat he was tet to come af on seach easy terms, ‘The mob of trae 
yd) vers were npou him on all sides, and, although the police guards and the 
sdowisly exerted themselves to sereen the Uleeding wreteh | 
you tecded indragging Sim away in the worst 
mf boca pommiclled and pounded to everybody's | 
heart’s content. mifous of the law been Jess active and zealous 
ia iis detence, the inturiaced vabble would most certainly have torn him 
ddd from limb. | 
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{tv is rather interestine to read the account given of this ‘ horrible 
atrecity”” by the ¢ dl papers, and to hear their loud appeals to * God's 
"in this sorrowiul matter. The .lrwonia comes forth in all its 


he“ Tacit 
ad dismay 


ali Lueadnont, all Ttaly, all Christendom, are struck with 
Itis “impossible tu describe the screams, the wails, 
‘at sight of that dire 
ty. A thought jlanced throagh the mind of every one present that 
1 unheard ol eciine was oniy the signal for a yreat slaughter, of 
levery Inan, Woman, and eloid of the numerous congregation was to 
All was *coufusion and terror.” ‘lt was like a rehearsal of | 


horror 
the confasion which rose in that vast, full, church* 


en 


se? The author of the “ hor- 
whked fanatic, an old man of strong devo- 
tietal tvelinas, an ase higus attendant at church, an observer of all religions 
duties, and pacticularly addicted to the worship of the plated brass image 
Whose unitilation by tis hand the day before yesterday made the hair of so | 


rible profanation " was a poor er 


pany good Turine and on end, aad to which, with a large number of his 
townspeople, he ried more than divine attributes and miraculous 
powers, Besides his devotion to the Virgin, the man had, however, another 


ruling passion—he was a desperate gambler at the public lotvery ; indeed, it 
seers he managed to reconcile and combine these two uppermost feelings of 
his heart, and made his religious zeal subservient to his eager hope to 
improve his position in the world by some sudden stroke of good fortune. 
It was for the Madonna to help him, All persons conversant with the 
manners and usages of the lowest classes in Lualy are aware of the faith 
gamblers at the public lottery put in the power of certain persons, inter- | 
preters of dreams, secrs of visions, gipsies, soothsayers, maniacs, and, more 
epecially, priests, Capuchin monks, and hermits, to supply them with | 
a lucky Gicket with the actual numbers sure to issue from the urn on any | 
given occasion. The image-breaker of last Monday placed his reliance, 
not in any mortal aid, but in the patronage of the Dei'y itself—i.e. of | 
the Virgin, whose brazen effigy was, in his fond conceit, not only the 
*(neen of Heaven” herself, but a'l that mankind hold sacred above the 
elouds. For hours and hours daily the blind bigot used to kneel at the 
Virgin’s shrine, not praying that God's will be done on earth as it is in | 
heaven, but that the bountiful Mother should reward the long faithfulness of | 
her old adorer by voucheating him a ferao serco (three numbers to be played | 
foe dead yain or loss), His prayer was heard at: last, his wish was granted. 
Ascrap of paper with the three lottery numbers was shortly afterwards found | 
hanging on the drapery of the shrine at the Virgin's feet. Whether this gift. | 
was aclear manifestation of Divine favour, or a roguish trick of a cunning 
priest, or of a lay wiururais plaisint, I leave it for the reader to decide. What | 
is certain, however, is that the man was out of his senses with delight ; that 
he ran home, pawned all his valuables, scraped together all the money he | 
could, and staked it all on his lucky heaven-fallen ticket. Of course not one 
of his numbers came out. His faith in his idol’s omnipotence, or in its 
honesty, Was shaken; his love was soured into hatred, and he vowed he | 
would have his revenge. The consequences were such as are narrated above. 
When the broken-pated, bleeding wretch was safely lodged in the station- 
house he made a clean breast of the cause which had urged him to his 
strange act of impiety, and protested that he had been “taken in” by the 
Madonna, and would not stand the shameful imposition, 


AN IMPERIAL BULL-FIGHT.—A letter from Biarritz gives the following 
account of a bull-fight at Bayonne last week, at which the Emperor and the 
Empress of the French were present :—“ Their Majesties were loudly cheered | 
as they passed through the streets of Bayonne to the circus. When the 
Imperial visitors had taken their seats, the whole personnel of the establish- 
ment went in procession round the arena and saluted their Majesties. El-Tato, 
the first espada, then knelt, and asked the Emperor's order to comiuence the 
performance, His Majesty accordingly threw him the key of the stalls in 
which the bulls are kept, and the sport began. The first bull was brought 
down by El-Tato after a rather sharp struggle ; the performer missed his blow 
the first time, but killed the animal the second, The next bull was a still 
more formidable antagonist, for immediately on entering the arena it tossed 
4% pieador and his horse into the air, and both fell stunned and bleeding to 
the ground, Neither man nor horse, however, was much hurt, and both 
were removed before the bull could attack them again. The second espada 
now entered the lists, but, as the bull was a most formidable adversary, the 
public insisted on El-Tato being sent to give the final blow. This demand 
was not acceded to, and the espada, apparently disconcerted by the 
clamour, made two ineffective attempts before he killed the animal. 


Che scene was still more dramatic when the third bull was let 
loose.  Kl-Tato entered the arena this time, and when he was about 
to deal the fatal blow the bull lowered its head, the sword missed 


the murk, and El-Tato was 
de 


knocked down. The picadors and ban- 
»s rashed to his aid, and drew off the bull's attention till he re- 
‘this feet. ‘The etrugule then recommenced, and the taureador dis- 
played & courage and coolne s which were loudly applauded. When the bull 


was pursuing hit with great fury he suddenly stopped, stooped, and 
regarcet the beast with a steady gaze, which seemed to fascinate it. The 
oe wtag ts stood thus facing each other for some seconds, after which 
4) to «re 


| against armour-plates. 


‘from the resalts of all previons experiments ii was Known to a 
certainty that the target musty be pierced, The second, and by 
far whe moat interesting, trials were mie with Whitworth 
I2-pounder fticld gun and the 7 inder naval gon, 4 the view 


Whitworth's tlat-fronted hardened shells 
of whatever kind hitherto tried against 
the least ciYect upon them. They have 
tles, merely injuring the target with the 


ot testing the penetration of 
All shells 
armour-plates have failed to produ 
always drokem like so mary plades be 


thane of their explosion, const and javariavle w tieee resales 
that if was taken a4 established faet that vers coated with 
fhinch, or even d-ineh -plates, would sti to hep out any 
shell As it is only shell wiveh is dreaded in naval warfare, the Danish, 
Prussian, and Hn n Governments ave each built prin bos covered with 


issnMeient to protect their crews apainst 
wail but solid shot, Por the ti ime Mr. Weitworth, on ‘ucsday, proved 
the complete fallacy of this Cheory. ‘the tirst trial was made with the 
12-pounde r, Wie Ye its Hat-fronted sulid shot completely t* rongh an 
frou plate thiek no slignt r 


hin. urmonr, ¢ ah that thd 


mace with shell fired from the same rifled 

1. Armony plate, with a backing of oak 
lit.in thickness. The shell, witha t ing charge of ib. lioz., 
sed through both plate and backing, and buried itself 
ond. ‘Ihe next, with a charge of 1lb. 1loz. of powder, 
rathe plate, bit burst in and shattered the imber back- 
is showed conclusively that the foreign gun-boats which 
th a vddineh iron cusing are vulnerable to Whitworth 


in the earth be 
also passed thr 
ing hind. T 
have been built » 


hardened = us, even when fired from as light a gun aa his 
resnlt, Unexpected as it was, was surpassed by 
sd with the 7 naval gun when fired with shell 


against & 


miger target, cet was constructed of armour-plates 
bolted npor i 


nok frame Win, thick, shed by le framing to a back of 
ad over With Zin. wrought iron, The interval between 
rnd sit., the target being intended 
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powder at the tisaal penetyation range of 200 yards, passed completely through | 


thed-incha 
it to pieces, 


rinour plate and oak backing, and burst inside the frame, sha tering 

This startling result, it shonld be remembered, was obtained, 
not by a gun of unu-aal weight or calibre, but with one weighing some 
lode less than the naval smooth-bore ¥5ewt. gun, and with a cLarge of 
powder of only onc-sixth the weight of the projectile. Sinee Mr. Whitworth 
pierced the sides of the floating battery Trusty with the same kind of gun, no 
such a:tisfactory trials have been made at Shoeburyness. If the two great in- 
ventors, > 
comprom and Sie William use Mr. Whitwerth's hexagonal mode of rifling, 
and Mr. Whitworth allow it to be used with guns made on Sir William's 
coil principle and with Sir William's breech, England would possvss ordnance 
which might defy the iron fleets and iron forts of all the world, As it is, 
both guns are now adniitted to possess attributes of perfection which the 
other lacks, the balance of merics for general purposes being, on the whole, 
d-cidedly with that of cir William Arinstrong. 


ARCHBISHOPRIC OF CANTERBURY.—A correspondent of an Edinburgh 
paper Writes :—" It is confidently stated that Dr. Tait, the present Bishop of 
Loudon, who it is well known is a native of Edinburgh, is to be elevated to 
the see of Canterbury. Should snch prove true, the lines spoken in an 
epilogue by Richard Burbage, at the Globe Theatre, in 1601, may, in con- 
nection with the subterrene roadways through London, be said to be literally 
fulfilled : 

A Seot our King?) The limping state 

That diy must neela erusch, 
Wiataeaty In time a Seot will prate 

As Petmarte of our Charen ! Shail burrow under ground !* 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Next week will be ong of considerable special 
attraction at this favourite place of resort. On Tuesday a combined popular 
monster iéte,on behalf of Mr. Strange, the refreshment contractor, will be 
given, which will include all the usual as well as other unusual novelties, 
Biowdin will display his powers on the long rope over the fountains. The 
popularity of this unique performer continues unabated: in himself he is 
sure to draw a host of visitors, but specially on the present occasion, when 
Leotard is also to make an appearance at the Crystal Palace. A series of 
trapvzes have been fixed in the centre transept, upon which the latter will be 
enabled to exhibit his daring flights on a far more extended scale than at 
any of his previous exhibitions. All the great fountains will be played ; 
the Rocky Mountain wonders aud the Evoile family will entertain the holi- 
day folks; and, with a balloon ascent by Mr. Coxwell, military bands, Xc., 
such & combination of atcractions will be given, from morning until night, 
us must render it one of the great days of the present great season, 

Tuk NEW PoacuInG AcT.—This measure has been discovered to be 
seriously defective. It is doubtful, from the wording of the statute, whether 
a policeman, to carry out its provisions, can go a step beyond the county, 
borough, or place to which he is appointed. The right of search, also, is 
suid to be restricted to any highway, street, or public place, so that if a 
poacher is on private land he cannot be touched, If he sees a policeman 
coming towards him on the highway he has only to get on the other side of 
the bedye into a field, and he cannot be molested. 

THE MAIN-DRAINAGE WORKS FOR THE EAST OF LONDON.—On Monday 
the contractors commenced operations in Old-street-road, St. Luke's, in con- 
nection with the great Middle-level Sewer through Shoreditch, which will 
come out at Old-street. Jn the iligh-street a connection is being made 
simultaneously with the main line of sewer from Bethnal-green, so as to 
continue the system through Oil-street, vid Wildernes:-row and Clerkenwell, 
to Bloomsbury, where it will unice with the western inain drainage at 
Oxford-street. The works at the Kast London end present some formidable 
engineering diMficulties, 

EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE.—An inquiry was held at the Townhalls 
Guildford, last week touching an occurrence which las created a gvod deal 
of excitement in the neighbourhood—viz., the death of a boy named James 
Keene, aged twelve years. On the previous evening deceased and another 
boy, named Bendall, had been washing a chaise together belonging to Mr, 
Hart, Guildford, and when the job was finished they went to Mr. Hart's 
stables. About ten minutes afterwards the report of a gan was heard in 
the stable, and Bendall, when spoken to immediately after at the stable door, 
stated that Keene had shot himself and afterwards placed the gun in thecup- 


When such thall be, why-ihen you 1] sea 
"That day it will ba tound 
The Saxon down, through London town, 


y himself pp and dealt one of his famous blows, which felled the 
ball to the ground. The feat was hailed with repeated rounds of applause. 
eve more balls were afterwards let loose and killed without any remark- 


able incident, 


NATIONAL DESTIVAL OF RUSSIAA—The national festival of Russia 
t scasion of the thousandth anniversary of the establishment of that 
empire was celebrated a few days back by the Russian flect at Villafranca, 
when General Correard, Prefect of the Alpes-Maritimes, the Mayor of Villa- 

well as a numver of Russians of distinction who inhabit Nice 
ent. A niass was performed by the Chaplain of the frigate Grand 
Admiral, an! a‘ fe Deum” sung by a chorus of sailors, after which the 
Admical invited all the guests and his overs to a splendid ban The 
he aich of the Emperor Alexander was proposed by the Prefect, vy which the 
Admiral rep'ie1 by proposing that of Napoleon [1[. ‘loasts to the French 
and Rasian armies were also exchanged by General Correard and the 
cooler of the triva 


on 


the 


board. A surgeon was called in, but the death of Keene must have been 
instantaneous. Suspicion naturally fell on Bendall, and this was so far 
confirmed by the medical evidence, according to which the deceased had 
received a wound extending from the neck into the mouth, causing a frac- 
ture of the lower jaw, driving the whole of the teeth into the neck, and 
destroying the roof of the mouth on the left side. He could not have placed 
the gun back after such a wound. Subsequently, however, Bendall admitted 
having placed the gun back himself, and one of the jury, a practical gun- 
maker, remarked that it was possible the gun might have gone off trom 
part of the composition being on the nipple without another cap being 
placed on it, and he knew a gunmaker who lost his fingers in this manner. 
It aleo appenred that the two boys had always been on the best of terms 
with each other, and, in particular, on the day in question had not been 
quarrelling or had uny words with each other. 
“ That the deceased James Keene came by his death from a gunshot wound, 
but how and by whom it was inflicted there was no evidence to show.” 


Ir, when we consider the lightness of | 


ir Willian Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth, would only consct to a | 


» shot , 


The verdict of the jury was, | by your young men when the dress was sold. 
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THE HARVEST. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
bring us to the close of the harvest. In the southern 
parts of the country the crops have already been housed in the midland counties 
the work is nearly finished, and even in the northern districts it is anticipated 
that the end of this month will see the year’s stock of wheat secured. It ig 
natural to inquire with what results ‘his work has been conducted, and what 


A few days will now 


accounts are to be given of the harvest of 1862. We beileve the results are 
unexpecte favourable, and that we have good cause to be thankful for the 
fruitaot theseason, Yet, when we come to figures, or endeavour to express 
in any definite language the value of this year's products as measured against 
tho-e of former years, it is hard to attain any thing like accuracy, In 
the absence of ‘any system of agricultural statistics, even the facts 


themselvas must be ‘derived mainly from inference or necessarily 
loose computation; but tue mere facts are not sufficient. A greater 
yield of corn, for instance, may mean in reality not that the 


earth has been more productive than usual, but that a greater breadth of 
land was sown with wheat. To institute a fair comparison, we ought to 


it Which every one on the | match acre against acre, and even then it would b3 wrong to omit conditions 
—A res which every one he 


Agricultural science has now made such pro- 
gress that we expect increased crops from a given rurface of land irrespec- 
tively of the accidents of the season. _ When, therefore, we talk of an 
“average” crop, and represent any particular harvest as being above that 
average or below it, we are using a term which requires some preliminary 
detiniuion. On the whole, however, we think it will be found that the question 
is onc of weather exclusively. 

We believe that the present year’s yield is not quite an average crop, but 
it is very little short of that mark. It is not so good a crop as was anti- 
cipated in the middle of May, but it is a much better one than was expected 
in the middle of July. A wet, cold, and tempestuous summer dashed the 
hopes suggested by a cheerful and promising spring ; but a warm, sunny 
autumn has brought us round again, and almost restored the balance. Our 
reports from the various corn-markets of the kingdom lead exactly to this 
conclusion. In many quarters it is freely acknowledged that the yield 
is better than was expected, both in quantity and quality; in fact, 
that is the prevailing view of things. There is_a difference, of 
course, between different districts, different soils, and different varicties of 
wheat; but, taken altogether, the crops are allowed to approximate more 
closely to an “average ”’ than was thought probable six weeks ago. Tho 
harvest will not be remarkable for abundance, but neither will it be mate- 
rially deticient. We have been speaking, woo, of wheat only, whereas there 
are other crops to be considered in the estimate of the earth's yield. Barley, 
oats, potatoes, and * root”? crops are second in importance to wheat alone, 
and of those crops excellent accuunts are given, Potatoes, in particular, aro 
remarkably fine and plentiful—not absolutely or in all places free from 
disease, but still exccedingly good, and likely to be cheap. Well, therefore, 
may we look with prratitude on the gitts of the season, 

1t happens, a from a coincidence of causes, that we have lately received 
very large cousiguinents of American grain. In 1861 we had imported by 
the end of July more than twice as much as in 1860, and this year we have 
even advanced on the importations of 1861, This was partly owing to the 
apprehensions felt for our own harvest in the summer, and partly to the 
position of the Americans, who have found it as necessary to sell as we 
to buy. The denmanda of the civil war make them large customers of ours 
for aris and munitions, ava in recurn for these supplies they have nothing 
to send abut corn, sinee the end, (oo, of July hist the arrivals of corn 
from Atneriea have been continued ou a large scale, having been calculated 
on the chanees of deticieney at home, In faet, we stood prepared in some 
degree fora poor harvest: befure harvest work began, and are now, therefore, 
in no danger of short supplies. In America the crops are represented as 
exceedingly abundant, nor does the war appear as yet to have materially 
aifected vais branch of ‘Transatlantic agriculture. 

The harvest of 1SU0 was decidedly below the average, though even in that 
year the autumn brought some unexpectedly fine weather, and our 
importations were accorcinyly large in Istl, Last year the crops, though of 
pecniiarly good quality, were deficient in quantity, and our receipts trom 
abroad, therefore, lave been still continued. But it is to be observed 
that in this as in other matters we are by no means dependent on a 
single source of supply. America has no monopoly of the corn trade, 
If the war had destroyed the agriculture of the Western States 
we conld have procured the grain we needed from — other 
countric Just now, indeed, our exports are far more valuable to 
the Fe ly than theirs are to us. There are many materials and 
manufactures Which they would have some cilliculty in obtaining anywhere 
but in Engdand, whereas we can obtain corn from all quarters of the world, 
Occasionally, indeed, we fiad that America sends us very little. Last year 
and the year before we received large quantitics from American ports, but 
in 1860, up to the end of July, as many as 83 out of every 100 quarters of 
wheat imported were of European growth, the then United States having 
sent us but 11 per cent of our whole receipts. In the present year, too, it is 
likely to be a question Whether the Americans, situated as they now are, will 
be able to sustain the competition with which they may meet. France and 
Germany may possibly undersell them, 

Altogcther, therefure, we may entertain a confident assurance that the 
sufferings which the cotton famine may bring with it will not be aggravated 
by scarcity of corn or dearness of bread. What with foreign and what with 
home produce, the granuries of the kingdom will soon be full. If the 
harvest is not actually abundant, it is still a good one, and much more 
plentiful than could have been expected during the rains and storms of 
summer, For this very reason, inceed, it is especially welcome. It seems a 
positive gain to have escaped a probatile loss. Two months ago there was 
ground for apprenending that the wheat crop of the year might be most 
seriously injured, and thas to all the other difficulties of the coming winter 
we might have to add that of a lost harvest. From that calamity a fine 
autumn has preserved us, and, if we are not quite so rich as we hoped to be 
at one time, we are, at any rate, much richer than we expected to be at 
another. The result brings us almost to an ‘average ” crop, and for that 
bounty we may well be thankful. 


of drainage aul manuring 


FRANCE. 

It is now generally believed that the present harvest throughout France 
will be equal to a fair average. The Minister of Agriculture has confirmed 
that belief in bis report to the Emperor, where he says that “ the present 
harvest is equal to that of a good year.” Wheat continues to fall both in 
Paris and the departments, although the Paris market was not superabun- 
dantly supplied last week, Buyers, nevertheless, are cautious ; and there 
were no millers seen in the market except those residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. Farmers endeavoured to obtain the prices of the preceding 
week, but they were forced to consent to a reduction of from If. to 1f. Sve, 
in sacks of 120 kilogrammes, Wheat declined in the majority of the pro- 
vincial corn markets last week, notwithstanding large purchases made for 
consumption. The markets were not as well supplied as during the pre- 
ceding week, farmers being occupied in drawing home the last of the oats left 
in the fields in consequence of the rain of the preceding week. Itis remarked 
that the last wheat brought to market is not of the excellent quality of the 
previous samples. The wheat of the present harvest is nevertheless considered 
to be vastly superior to that of the preceding year. 

HOPS, 

The report from the East Sussex district continues to be highly favourable, 
and the planters will apparently have no cause to complain, either as regards 
quantity or quality. The complaints as to mould are limited and partial, 
and the picking has progressed very satisfactorily, Another week of fine 
dry weather will enable a large proportion of the crop to be safely secured. 
Prices for really good -ound hops have an upward tendency. Tbe accounts 
from Kent become better. In some districts the mould has effected very 
serious mischief, but inothers some cxceilent samples and satisfactory weights 
will be obtained. ‘The Weald comes in for its share of the good luck, and 
some of the parishes are exulting in their success, Of Worcester and Hereford 
it is reporied that, though fine weather has been beneficial in the few 
instances where improvement was possible, yet, practically speaking, both 
those distrists are ‘ out of the race.” 


MysreRioUs DEATH OF AN ARTIST.— Mr, Norman, an artist, was 
found lying dead on Sunday moruing on a footpath in the environs of 
Plymouth under circumstaceces which suggested the idea that he had met 
with foul play. ‘The state of his dress showed that he had been dragged for 
some distance along the road; his skull was fractured, and the wall of a 
railway arch near where the body was found was spattered with blood. The 
unfortunate man was drinking at a public-house late on the previous night, 
and it appears the neighbourhood is the resort of bad characters. An 
investigation into the circumstances has taken place, and the evidence 
adduced seemed rather to imply that the death of Mr Norman was the result 
of accident. 

IMPORTANT TO LADIES SHOPPING.—In the City Sheriffs’ Court, on 
urday, the case of Moriey v. Sper came on for hearing. It was an 
action to recover the value of a dress 1 by defendant to Miss Morley, 
who alleged ibat she purchased ic under a representation that it would 
Wash. She would not swear that the word “ warranted” was used, but 
she would swear that she understoot the shopman as to the dress being 
washable. Defendant: Now, did not the shopman say that it would wash 
as well as dresses of the same kind and colour ?—Witness ; No,— Defendant : 
Did he not show you some colours that would stand better 7— Witness : No. 
Defendant then urged that no warranty bad been given, and that he in- 
structed his young men not to warrant anything. Mr. Spence, senior, said 
he did not warrant the dress, buc ssid iv would wash as well as dresses of 
the same kind and colour.—His Honour: Let me see the dress. Plaintiff 
produced the article, which, being compared with an unwsshed piece, seemed 
much faded, and said she had washed it herself.—Defendant: I offered five 
shillings, so that, as an honest tradesman, no fault might be found, and my 
young men were most polite. His Honour: It is a pity that the sum was 
not accepted, The question for me is, not what are your instructions to 
your young men, but what was the impression conveyed to the plaintiff 
I am sorry to say that 
there is a kind of lax morality in trade which should not exist, and I 
find for the plaintiff five shillings damages and costs. 
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An Arcount of the Cruise of the St. George on the North American 
and West Indian Station during the Years 1861—1862, By N, B, 
Denyys, Assistant Paymaster, R.N. Saunders, Ouley, and Co, 

Fully aware of the objections that may be urged against the creation 

of u new class of naval officials, we still think that an accredited 


author on board ship would prove at least as yaluable a feature as | 


(say) a boy of the first class. It is, of course, no more necessary | 
chat every Voyage made should be narrated than that every life lived 
should necessitate an individual biography ; but, as every cruise and | 
every tour somehow gets turned into a book before long, it would be 
as well to employ competent authorities to manage the businesa, | 
Book-writing is essentially a business, Very few people are born 


writers, The labour bestowed in acquiring a style, a knowledge of | 


selection of subject and material, and a capacity for arrangement and 
eYect, would often have secured a fortune had it been devoted to 
commerce, or at least some flattering mark of distinction had it been 
ipplied to the public service of an “ungrateful country.” Mr, 
Dennys has missed, perhaps, the finest chance his hfe will ever know. 
He was an officer on board one of her Majesty's finest ships, com- 
manded by an ‘Honourable ” for a Captain, and, above all, rating on 
jer books as midshipman Prince Alfred. The voyage was of sutiicient 
duration to comprise every season, and was to fine climates, to re- 
narkably varied and splendid countries, the homes of many races and 
oi many forms of government. Everywhere shesailed — throughout the 
Antilles, to Halitax and Cape Breton, to Mexico and the Bermudas, 
to Cork and once more home—wherever she sailed tse St. George 
had every eye upon her, From all this something must have issued— 
something must have happened noticeable to any one who had “ eyes 
to see or ears to hear.” But Dan to Beersheba could have been scarcely 
more barren than the cruise of the St. George was to her Assistant 
Paymaster, R.N, With constant allusions to Mr. Tro!lope’s * West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,” and copious extracts from colonial 
newspapers and the native Bell's Life, a large book is made up, and 
is, of course, not utterly devoid of interest and amusement. But, 
after all, there is absolutely nothing in it. Mr, Dennys was punc- 
tually seasick, a man fell overboard, and they made Barbadoes, ‘Then 
follow half-a-dozen pages from the “ daily papers ” descriptive of the 


| volume, 


Prince's reception, which records of colonial loyalty were already | 


perfectly familiar to every Englishman who is able to read and can 
spare an occasional penny for visiting a newsroom, Irom Barbadoes 
they visited St. Vincent, the ancient home of Lord Chelmsford, and 
St. Lucia, where a St. Lucian described a local island as having 
“three inhabitants and twenty-seven niggers.” 
they were invited to a_ ball, 


where Mr, Dennys, after 


two or three dances, devoted himself to cigars and drink, | 


and was terribly disgusted at there being no supper. At 
Dominica they see a precipice 250ft. deep, down which 
a certain Captain M—— took an involuntary leap on horse- 
back. As this disinterested Curtius only broke his ankles, and is 
now Colonel of a line regiment in England, there is perhaps no reason 
for concealing his name, He surely would not be, like his ankles, 
“broken,” if so lamentable an accident were sworn against him, 
Nevis is principally remarkable for containing the record of Nelson's 
marriage, Captain Horatio having there led Mrs, Nesbit Willoughby 
to the altar—a fact now no longer a secret since the publication of 
Southey’s “Life.” The record was not shown to the Prince, it being 
considered that “the less said about that marriage the better.” Oue 
feature is particularly amusing. The Prince (especially amongst the 
black women) was far more popular than was pleasant ; therefore a 
system was agreed upon indicative of the pro: oundest patriotism and 
self-denial, 
by a lot of females (even white ones) is an extremely disagreeable 
Operation to undergo at any time; but no amount of good nature 
could stand twenty black ones; so the honours were divided, each 
of the younger members of the mess being pointed out in 
turn as ‘de Prince hisself,’ Great was their indignation 
when they found out, one after another, how they had been 
sold, A great amount of chaff took place,’ dc, Mr. Dennys 
himself once escaped much unnecessary ovation, being “ gifted 
by Nature with hair which impertinent people call carroty, but which 
{ mildly designate as red,” and which the natives would not believe 
possible in a Prince of the blood royal, Passing over many amusing 
records of good fellowship, practical joking, and similar pleasantries 
found to shorten a voyage, we come to some curious information con- 
cerning no less a hero than old Benbow, On the authority of a well- 
known book called ‘* Deeds of Naval Daring,” it has always been sup- 
posed that ‘Benbow returned to England to die of his wounds, 
breken-hearted, tradition only pointing to Deptford-churchyard as 
his last resting-place.”” But in the little church of St. Andrew, at 
Kingston, Jamaica, Mr. Dennys was shown the tomb of the great 
Admiral, There it is—a slab of blue marble, in a good state of pre- 
servation, bearing a plain, sensible inscription, surmounted by a 
carving of the hero’s armorial bearings. The old tomb reminded the 
gentleman who was showing it that he had once had in his possession 
a curious document now in the State Paper Office—the will of 
Sir Henry Morgan, the famous buccaneer. It begins, “In the 
name of God, amen. Being about to depart for the Spanish 
Main, and being aware of the uncertainty of human life, I, Henry 
Morgan, buccaneer, do hereby,” &c., which, as Mr. Dennys ob- 
served, is certainly calling a spade a spade, ‘The life at Halifax 
must have been, socially, the pleasantest part of the voyage. 
The French ships exchanged courtesies with the English, and “both 
with the town ; so that balls of all kinds, including the ‘* bonnet-hop,” 
were always taking place, together with amateur theatricals, Masonic 
observances, &c, Then follows a broiling-hot 25th of December, passed 
at Port Royal, where Jack had his own way, with plum-duff, a drop 
of grog to wash it down, and chairing the officers, which means car- 
rying them in triumph on a grating until they are bruised all over. 
At Vera Cruz arrives the news of the death of the lamented Prince 
Albert, and soon after the St. George anchors at Plymouth, the 
mournful midshipman and Major Cowell having landed at Queens- 
town, and proceeded direct to Osborne, 

We cannot congratulate Mr, Dennys on being a brilliant maker 
of books, but, nevertheless, much amusement may be derived from 
Md The Cruise of the St. George,” by the many who delight in anything 
having a taste of blue water. Hearty laughter may be obtained from 
valueless literature, just as the strongest toys are manufactured from 

0 cheap a material as lead, 


The Cambridge Grisette. By Hurnert Vaccuan, Iustrated by 
CHARLES KkEeNnz, ‘Tinsley Brothers, 


Two Cambridge students, both blackguards—one of the insinuating 
and one of the coarse type—take a fancy to the same miliner’s girl. 
The insinuating rascal makes a bet that he will entice her up to town; 
succeeds so far, and takes her to the casino. She discovers his 

intentions,” and escapes, The coarse blackguard finds her crying 
at a railway-station, and, being suddenly regenerated by the sight of 
beauty in distress, challenges the insinuating blackguard, forces him 
(by a public blow) to fight a duel with him, and winds up the tale 
by bestowing his battered carcass and spoon pate upon the damsel, 
That is the story of “The Cambridge Grisette, By Herbert 
Vaughan. Illustrated by Charles Keene.’ One or two of the wood- 
Cuts are clever, but the book itself is beyond the pale of criticism, pro- 
perly so called, It: is simply a thing to be kicked out with every 
circumstance of ignominy. The title, the conception, the details, are 
merely an appeal, as daring as could be safely attempted, to the 
vulgarest form of pruriency. It is true no consummated wrong is 
recorded in the story ; young folks who read it in the hope of being 
tickled by something“ wicked” will have to be content with a 
sensation metaplysivally auulojous to that of a baulked sneeze ; and 
“virtue” is “ viudicaved” at lust (vy a chivalrous blackleg on his 
stilts). But Virtue does not care, we believe, to be vindicated by 
either the pharisee of social order or the filibuster of good fellowship ; 
wid has not yet sent for Mr. Herbert Vauzhan or his hero, Mr. 
Roughly, to take her part. Nor are her friends such fools as to lit 
an illustrated police case take rank as a homily, 


“Of course,” says Mr, Dennys, “to be slobbered over | 


At Martinique | Horstord, with culpable indifference to consequences, 


a 


ILLUSTRATED TIME 


We are not prudish, We are not disposed to be hard upon the 
“fast” school- it is a sort of Muscular Unchristianity, in which 
there are seeds of good, But we are very much disposed to be hard 
upon hypocrisy of all sorts, and think it quite fair, while kicking an 
impudent beok out of doors, to get a moral from it, It is Young- 
ladyism which is the parent of Grisetteizm in vulgar minds, 
Disgusted with the intrenched inanities of drawing-room misses, 
young men of a certain mould take to milliners. 1: is hard to say 
which js best or worst off—the young lady who loses the young man, 
the young man who goes to the bad, or the grisette who gets him. 
The two last are perhaps the luckiest 


‘two t, for they have ihe desire of 
“being jolly ” to support them—for 2 time, 


Philanthropy: The Genius of Christivity, With Biographical 
Sketches of Some of the most Eminent Philanthropists, By Jou 
Horsrorp, DD, Simpkin aud Co. 

If anybody is disposed to think lightly of the labours of areviewer, let 

him revise his opinions after gathering some ‘dea of the range of this 

Turning over its pages at random, we will pick out 

striking passages as they occur and let them speak fur themselves, 

for Mr. Horsford, and for our own responsibilit d fatigue. 

“The geniuses of poetry are in nuaiber, variety, and merit, like the 
Milky Way.” So we are told on poge 15. Having barely recovered 
our breath, we are, without merey, challenged on page 16 with the 
daring statement that “Mr. William) Bunting’s composition on 
‘Renewing the Covenant’ is worthy of the author.” After this we 
fell into a state of syncope, and on awakening to sensibility tind our- 
selves at page 328 €taring vacantly at the words “Grace Darling.” 
With much benignity of manner, the reverend author informs us 
that Grace was “an adventurous person ;” and then he tells over 
again, in five lincs, what she did in that little matter of the wreck of 
the Forfarshire, gracefully adding: “Such a deed in a woman, 
though mentioned in the public papers at the time, is, 
perhaps, almost forgotten.” Not se, however, * Thomas Farmer, 
Esq., late one cf the treasurers of the Wesleyan Missionary | 
Society,” end whose ‘‘menory is embalmed and held in | 
deserved ionowr and repute.” Under the title “John Bunyan,” | 
in large capitals, we are told (page 248) that “such is the 
homely phrasvology in which the name of one of our greatest writers 
has been handed down to us.” But what is all this to the soul- 
thrilling revelation which awaits us at page 145, when we stumble | 
upon it (our nervous system being already too much shaken for con- 
secutive reading)? Only a prepared and fortified mind can bear | 
without a shock to be told, in the moat offhand manner, that | 
“ Negroes exist in the torrid cone.” Yet such a statement does Dr. 
put in 
a man who 


glaring print at the page we have mentioned. Is 
is so reckless of consequences entitled, we ask, to write 
a book about “philanthropy”? He says, vaguely, “I haye 
read ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ and it made me more philanthropic 
than I was before;” but, then, how “ philanthropic” was he 
“before”? That's the question, Altogether, Dr, Horsford is a pro- 
found problem, Such is the sensitive purity of his inind that he 
tinds Mrs, Stowe’s ‘ Minister's Wooing” zoes too far “in treating of 
mere romance, in connection with amorous propensities and marriage.” 
Avd such his superiority to prejudice that he expressly declares 
(page 416), “1 would as soon be a black man as a white man, for I | 
should then have a greater spur to merit,” It is diflicult to go beyond 
this; but we almost think we would rather have been born a gorilla | 
than been born John Horsford. And yet we would not; for he hasa 
kind heart, and is on the right side of nearly all great questions, 


Studies in Animal Life, By Grorar Henry Lewes, 
Elder, and Co, 

We need hardly say that this volume consists mainly of articles 
reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine; but it must be mentioned 
that Mr. Lewis has added to them somewhat considerably by “ notes | 
at the ends of the chapters on points where criticism and the advance 
of science have caused him to qualify or retract certain statements | 
made in the text.” The amendments and retractations are made with 
perfect candour ; and one feels in reading them what a comfort it is 
to have to do with an honest writer. Mr. Lewes has peculiar merits, 


Smith, 


| lay on the ground within his reach, 


in addition, as a scientifie writer. He is fully awake to the danger of 
mixing up inferences with facts and guarded in his states | 
ments, Tie transparent clearness of his style is, taken by | 
itself, his least merit, though it is in reality the sort of clearness 
which only goes with conscience, industry, nobly excursive culture, 
and a healthy self-consciousness. How many writers and talkers do | 
we know who never seem to employ language with any reference to | 
what they might presiime would be the doubts and dilliculties of 
minds unfamiliar with the topic on which it is used. To construct a 
sentence which shall give the whole of one’s meaning, exclude all 
meanings but the right one, violate no law of art, and be pleasant to 
read—this is not such an easy task as is commonly supposed, Every- | 
body who isin the habit of writing with care knows something of 
that extraordinary process of self-criticism under which sentences take 
shape in the mind, its complication, its rapidity, and, we were going 
to add, its thanklessness, For, in truth, the iateiligent general reader 
knows no more of the pains taken in his behalf by a good writer 
than a babe at the breast knows of its mother’s anxieties, Diloted in 
safety through a thousand dangers «f false inference, he comes into 
port with a hazy notion that he has been his own guide and captain ; 
and -which is the sting of it- would have been just as svell pleased 
if his friend’s pains had been ever so much less, not being in the 
least accustomed to take notice of what is not said by an author, 
or how awkward corners are turned for him. It is all for 
the best, however. If the intelligent general reader were really 
intelligent he would never read the best of the books that are 
printed. As it is, he takes his alterative medicine without knowing 
it, and only becomes conscious of what he has been swallowing when | 
the improvement in his health has indisposed him to grumble at | 
having been imposed upon for his soul’s good. 

After all this let us say that tnese “ Studies of Animal Life” are 
very nicely “got up,” and that we should be glad to see this kind of 
binding in cloth become common, 


On the Nature, Causes, Variety, and Treatment of Bodily Deformities, 
By E. I. Cuance, F.RCS.E., PLS. F.G.S,, Surgeon to the City 
Orthopivdic Hospital, vc, 

It is seldom that in our notices of new books we can include any 

ren ks upon ths vully devoted to medical subjects ; but when, 

as in the present insvance, a volume is published which, while it is 
the result of patient research united to a very extended experience, 
is yet presented in a thoroughly popular form, and courts the atven- 
tion as much of the general public as of the medical profession, it 
may be allowed to depart from ordinary rules. Mr. Chance’s book is 
the extension of a series of lectures, some of which were, we believe, 
intended for public delivery; and, while it deals with some of the 
most mysterious of physical phenomena, it is so lucid in style, so 
obviously founded on the facts discovered in the practice of a surgeon 
who desires to make no mystery of his science, that it should, and 
probably, will find its way into the hands of those who seek a solution of 
difficulties in the origin and best treatment of those terrible afllictions 
which are known by the general name of deformities, Thanks to 
the discoveries of orthopzedic surgery, in which Mr, Chance has him- 
self been one of the most skilful pioneers, there is now little pro- 
bability of ordinary deformities being left uncured, except by the gross 
carelessness or negligence of parents; but there yet remains much to be 
done towards conveying practical information respecting the causes | 
and various peculiarities of these strange distortions, some of the 
more remote being very often imperfectly understood by the ordinary 
medical attendant upon families where a child so afflicted is frequently 
regarded as incurable, : 

As an authority upon an important branch of surgical knowledge 
Mr, Chauce's book has received the testimony of the principal medical | 
journals, Its claims as a work of popular instruction, of course 
within the limits to which all works treating of such subjects must | 
be by their very nature contiued, will, we believe, be more gradually | 
attained, 


CARIBALDI. 


We this week engrave three Illustrations of incidents connected 


| with the capture of Garibaldi at Aspromonte, The details given in 


our last week’s Number, together with the subjoined particulars, fully 
explain the incidents portrayed in the Engravings. ee 

We have received the following interesting letter from Spezia, 
dated Sept, 12:— 

The General is better, The ball struck the ankle of the right foot, driving 
into it pieces of the sock, the drawers, and trousers. Yesterday, thanks to 
the suppuration, these foreign bodics came out of the wound. The General 
had slept well during the night aud, as at six o'clock this evening there was 
still abundant suppuration from the wound, he will probably sleep well 
again and be calm. The local inflammation has diminished, so also has the 
fever. The General is attended by Prandina, a distinguished doctor, twice 
aday. Doctors Ripari, Albancsi, and Basili, taken prisoners at Aspromonte, 
are unfailing in their care of the patient. He is now supplied with every 
nicessary. Woman's devotion is present in the Fort of Varignano, The 
frown of the Ministry, however, is still there in the presence of gendarmes 
and a great military force. 

Now, as to the truth in the affair of Aspromonte. The General sup- 
posed that he would have been allowed to continue his march on 
tome and to complete the unity of his country. He imagined the 
concentration of forces in Sicily and at Reggio to be only a sort of 
diplomatic demonstration, But Ratazzi was pitiless in the directions 
which Le issued. When the General saw the Italian troops ascending 
to the attack of his position, he gave orders to his officers not to 
tireon then. Where his voice and that of his aides-de-camp could be heard 
not a trigger Was drawn. Lut when the regulars were in line they fired on 
the General, who was standing on an clevated piece of ground, well in 
advance of the others. Le was struck by two balls. The Picciotti of the 
left wing fired rapidly when they were attacked, and on that side of the field 
there were dead and wounded, 

The General was carried to the border of a wood of pines. Whilst his 
wound was being attended to an officer of the staff of the army presented 
himself and summoned him to surrender, ‘1! 1 never yet surrendered. 
But who are you? Let him be disarmed at once.” ‘ General, respect the 
usagesof war. I am under the protection of a flay of truce.” “ A bearer of 
a flag of truce should present himself otherwise than you do, Take away 
that young man.” ‘The General, his officers, and the volunteers who 
dil not escape through the forest were surrounded by the Bersaglieri. These 
were much affected, and many wept. Another officer came forward 
to announce to the General that he was a prisoner. Then the hero, unable 
to support the humiliation, stretched forth his hand to the revolver which 
Albanesi snatched the weapon from 
him : he had thought of his cry at Marsala,‘ Rome or death!” and he wished 
to die. 

The great man was carried on a sort of litter from Aspromonte to Scylla. 
The path was lighted by night by torches and by day by a burning sun. 
The journey wassixteen hours ; as there was no road, the bearers got down 
the hills as they best could, The Bersaglieri said to the population who 
crowde! on the passage, *“* Hats off! It is the General !” 

At Scylia the people fell on their knees, and one of the Picciotti said, ‘‘ Ah! 
you recognise him, your General, your father.’” This expression led Colonel 
Vallavicino into an error in his narration, The General never spoke—ho 
only waved his hand to the crowds that saluted him. 

The position of the volunteers at Aspromonte wasso strong that they could 
have resisted anarmy. Had there only been Austrians at the bottom of the 
hill you would have seen. The General, though cruelly hurt in feeling, is 
serene in conscience, : 

Another account of the removal of Garibaldi from Aspromonte 
says:— 

‘Towards evening the Garibaldians improvised a litter for the removal of 
their chief, Alter an hour's painful march over rugged paths they came to 
a hut where some wounded men had been laid. Garibaldi refused to abide 
there for the night. He wished to be taken to some other hut or hayloft 
where he might be alone. The jcurney in the dark on so rough a road 
must have caused great torture to the General ; but he never uttered a com- 
plaint, not a groan, They thus, after three hours’ march, reached the hut of 
the Pastore Vincenzo,a spot well known to the heroes of the expedition of 1860, 
There, with straw and cloaks, they made up a bed, on which the General 
rested. ‘The night was feebly lighted by the moon ; great silence reigned 
over the country, only broken by the barking of the shepherds’ dogs.” ‘They 
prepared water for the hero's wounds ; they gave hian broth made of goats’ 
tesh. It was midnight. At dawn they were up constructingws more com- 
fortable litter; at six a.m. they left for Scylla, When the sun rose they 
screened the hero by a laurel canopy. With the exception of a few halts of 
half an hour, they toiled down those dreary paths till two p,m., when they 
reached their destination. 


A Turin letter of the 11th says: 


The Minister of War, in concert with his colleagues, has ordered the 
liberation of all the prisoners of Aspromonte of less than eighteen years of 
age. It is needless to add that they form the immense majority of the mis- 
guided youths wno were taken in arms—lads of trom fourteen to eighteen 
being in the proportion of eight-tenths. They neither had nor could have 
the consciousness of their acts, and the decision of the Minister responds to a 
general desire which would have been realised before now had it not 
been also necessary to strike the excited imagination of these youths 
by an example of severity. The prison doors were opened yesterday 
evening to those luds. They received passports to proceed to their homes, 
and the greater part of them have been embarked at the expense of the 
State. In afew days the same will be done for those of from eighteen to 
twenty-one years of age, who form the least numerous category of those who 
still remain in the fortresses, not including Garibaldi's Staff. Those admi- 
nistrative measures are only the prelude to one of general clemency which is 
to be proclaimed for Garibaldi and his accomplices in a fortnight—that is to 
say, at the marriage of Princess Pia. That ceremony will take place in the 
last week of the month, and will be celebrated with great pomp. 


Another Turin letter of the same date has the following :-— 


Ihave just seen General Tiirr and Dr. Bertani, on their return from 
Varignano. Dr, Bertani thought the wound a very serious matter. It does 
not require any great medical knowledge to understand that a swelling con- 
stantly persisting for twelve days is a grave affair. General Tiirr found the 
“old lion”? calm and cheerful, as usual, but considerably emaciated. Good- 


| ness of heart is Garibaldi’s distinguishing characteristic; though his old 


Generals did not join him, he still receives them with the same affability as 
ever ; he is incapable of rancour towards any person whatever. The only 
thing that disturbs his equanimity is that any one should say he ever gave 
orders either to attack the troops or to return their fire. 

On the subject of whether and how Garibaldi is to be tried there ia 
still considerable uncertainty. A Turin correspondent complains of 
the way in which the official journals of Italy have been made to 
announce alternately that Garibaldi would be tried and that an 
amnesty would be issued. The amnesty, he declares, is now decided 
on, “The amnesty, ic is now too evident, was resolved upon from 
the beginning. Ratuzzi was only perplexing his colleagues, his 
officious organs, the King, tne public, and the very persons whose 
advice he solicited, He only wished to seem reluctant to the amnesty, 
to appear as if he granted it on compulsion, For the rest, we hear 
again that the amnesty is ‘the thing,’ though now fears are enter- 
tained that Cialdini and the army may consider themselves offended 
at the cheap rate at which the blood shed by them at Aspromonte 
seems to be held.” 

The Oficial Gazette of Turin, however, bas a paragraph explaining 
the cause of the delay in the announcement of tne intentions of the 
Government with respect to the Garibaldian prisoners. As one 
reason assigned for the delay is that it is necessary to determine 
what court of assize is competent to try the prisoners, it may be 
inferred that a trial of some kind is now determined on. 

The anniversary of the entry of the General into Naples in 1860 
has passed over in that city in a very quiet manner, the fickle and 
giddy Neapolitans paying little or no attention to the day which 
ought to have been one of special interest for them, Some of the 
inhabitants who have a little more character have prepared an 
address to Garibaldi in the following terms:— 

To General Garibaldi, Varignano. 
Naples, Sept. 7, 1862, 

General,—To-day two years are completed since Naples saw the tyranny of 
the Bourbons destroyed ; since you, the soul and leader of a gigantic enter- 
prise, first to unfold the banner of a united Italy, entered our city alone, and 
were received here with the enthusiasm of an entire people. We should be 
wanting in the holiest of human sentiments, that of gratitude, if silent on 
occasion of your misiortune, this day should pass away unmarked. Illustrious 
prisoner! to-day, then, Naples sends you an affectionate salutation. The 
vicissitudes of human fortune, whatever they may be, cannot take from you 
the glory cl having made us Italians, or from us the memory of the heart. 


SINGULAR SUICIDE.—A suicide from « singular cause has been committed 
in Shoreditch. The wife of aman named Robinson was ill with a complica- 
tion of diseases. An attempt was made to get her into one of the metro- 
politan hospitals, but in vain; and, at the suggestion of the Curate of the 
parish, she was sent to a Roman Catholic hospital at Ascot. This was done 
with the privity of the woman’s sister, but in the husband's ignorance, 
apparently, Tne poor woman died at Ascot; and on the husband hearing 
the circumstances be became deranged, because his wife, a Protestant, had 
been Ties to a Roman Catholic establishment, In his insanity he hanged 
himeelf. 
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THE CIVIL WAR 1N AMERICA,—BATTLE OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN .—(FROM A SKETCH BY BE. FORBES.)—SEEB PAGE 331, 


of the Archbishop) ; the Rev. Mr. Colpoys (a relative of the Arch- | persed. Nearly all the principal shops in Cro; don were closed of 
FUNERAL OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. bishop) ;_the Bay. Dr. Thurlow, Peaupelioe of Chester; the Rev. J. | partially closed during the day. ‘j 
Friday week having been fixed for the interment of the remains of Nisbett, Incumbent of Ramsgate ; the Rev. J. Hodgson, Vicar of ‘A delightful walk in one of the prettiest parts of Surrey leads to 
the Most Rev, Dr. Sumner, late Archbishop of Canterbury, large Croydon ; and Mr, Knyvett. ‘A considerable number of the principal | Addington, either from Croydon station up pleasant fields and 
numbers of persons flocked from Croydon and places contiguous to | inhabitants of Croydon followed the procession, The coffin was an | through Combe-lane, or from Norwood over Shirley-common, skirt- 
Addi agton, in order to be present at the ceremony. The proceedings | extremely handsome one, of Spanish mahogany, covered with purple | ing the grounds in which “ ( \ld Bags” used, in wonderful costume, to 
were in themselves strictly private, but many private carriages velvet, and bearing a simple inscription recording the date of the | solace the leisure of the Earl of Eldon’s lengthened chancellorship— 
followed the mourning procession, and there were also a large number birth and death of its inmate, It was decorated with appropriate and up Addington-hill (from which a surprisingly-grand view of 
of clergymen present from various parts of the diocese. gilt ornaments, the most conspicuous of which was the archiepiscopal | the counties of Kent and Surrey gratifies the traveller), round 
The procession, which started from the palace to the church, | mitre. nearly a mile and a half of the beautiful woods belonging to the 
which is just outside the park gates, and in the village of Addington, On arriving at the church the body was conveyed to a newly- | manor, 
consisted of the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Winchester (the late | constructed vault near to the chancel, and close to that in which the Addington has only been the country seat of the Archbishops of 
Archbishop's brother), the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Alford, Dean of Can- | late Archbishop lies interred. The coffin was lowered, and the pre- | Canterbury since 1807-8. Croydon Palace had been their residence 
terbury, the Lord Advocate (a nephew of the Archbishop), Canon scribed burial service of the Church of England was read by the Rev. | since the time of William the Conqueror. Lanfranc lived there; 80 
Thomas (his son-in-law), Prebendary Venn ; the Rev. John Lingham, | M. T. Farrer, the Vicar of the parish, At the close of these proceed- | did Grindall, Whitgift, Sheldon, Wake, Potter, and Herring, whose 
Rector of Lambeth ; Mr. D. Halford, of Bergholt (a distant relative ' ings the procession returnee to Addington, where the mourners dis- ! tombs are in Croydon Church, There Queen Elizabeth was entertained 
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for a week by Archbishop Parker in 1573, It is now in ruins, turned 
into a bleaching-ground, In 1807 “ Addington-place,” soon to be a 
palace, was purchased by Archbishop Manners Sutton from a Mr. 
William Coles, who-e father had bought it from the nephew of 
Alderman Trecothick. In o!d times the manor was held by the King s 
cook (tenure by scrjeanty), 28 when William de Aguilon was bound 
to make “ hastias”” in the King’s kitchen on the day of the corona- 
tion, and, either by himself or his deputy, to provide a dish called 
“Girunt,” or “Melpigerncun.” From the Leigh family, many of 
whom are buried in the church, the manor passed into the hands of 
a City Alderman, Barlow Trecothick, who was Lord Mayor in 1770, 
Archbishop Howley built a chapel, enlarged the house, and made 
considerable additions of land to the estate, This prelate also 
restored the church, over the porch of which are his arms, 
with the initials of “W. C.” (William Canterbury), and built 
some schools for the parish. The estate is now a very extensive one, | 
between two and three miles round, the park and grounds being of | 
the most beautiful description, The little church, beneath whose 
shadow Private Sumner now rests, contains the vaults in which | 
Archbishop Manners Sution was buried, July 21, 1828, and Archbishop 
Howley, Feb. 19, 1848, ‘To the former there is a tablet behind the 
pulpit, faced by one to the memory of his son, Lord Canterbury, 
above the Primate’s pew ; and to the latter there is a monument 
within the altar-rails, and a tablet containing the names of his sons, 
grandson, and widow, The elegant person, and many virtues of 
Mrs. Grizzel Trecothick, wife of the alderman, are commemorated in | 
a hideous monument only to be equalled for ugliness by one to the 
illustrious citizen himself, The churchyard is one of the prettiest in 
the county, admirably kept, and full of fine flowers, 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1862, 
ON CERTAIN STIMULANTS. 

IN our last essay we indicated the history of the introduction 
of distilled liquors into England and the legislative enactments 
passed for the repression of the evils arising from them, In | 
the famous debate to which we alluded it was mentioned | 
that a majority had decided against a commission of eminent | 
physicians from whom it was proposed to receive evidence as | 
to the effects of spirituous liquors, ‘The refusal was only | 
explained upon the ground that such a commission was totally | 
unnecessary, the whole House of Lords being in accord as to 
the deleterious results of the use of such liquors, 

We propose in this article to deal with the subject in con- 
nection with literature and the learned professions, There can 
be but little doubt that the exigences of brain labour imposed | 
by the artificial state of society imperatively call for 
some kind of stimulant beyond that of non-fermented 
beverages, Blackstone, as most people know, wrote his 
“Commentaries” while continually refreshing himself with good 
port, Doctor Johnson, save in his not unfrequent intervals of | 
total abstinence, was a great wine-drinker, The Judges of 
the last century were wont to imbibe claret at an inordinate 
rate, and yet their judgments did not appear to suffer from | 
their habits, and most of them were long-lived men, The 
statesmen, politicians, and authors of the last and preceding 
centuries were, almost to a man, hearty imbibers of wine, and 
yet none of them are recorded to have shortened their 
lives or destroyed their intellects by the habit. It is when 
we come to the present century, and gradually arrive at 
times within our own memory—when we recall the names 
of men perhaps personally known, perhaps even dear to us; 
men whose intellects have during even their brief lives been 
sufficient to acquire a national reputation and to place wealth 
as well as fame at their very feet—that the evil effects of the 
habit which has grown up in that time of indulging largely 
and habitually in the use of ardent spirits begin to show them- 
selves, We have known such men as those referred to— 
the whole nation has heard of such—whose constitutions have 
been shattered, whose intellects have been broken, and whose 
sad end has been brought about entirely by the use of the 
fatal products of distillation, 

There is a vast and most important difference between intem- 
perance and intoxication. The teetotallers—who have done, 
and we believe are doing, through sheer ignorance, more harm by 
their rigidity than they can ever hope to do good—are perfectly 
unaware of this fact. Intemperance is simply the act of taking 
too much of a good thing. There are few vices which tend so 
effectually to cure themselves, Nature renders it impossible 
for the intemperate man to practise his sin continually, by 
giving him a profound disgust for the cause of it until the | 
effects have passed away. The glutton, more than satiated 
with his meal, loathes food until his appetite returns, So with 
him who has too freely indulged in liquor which is the product | 
of the wholesome natural process of fermentation, 

Intoxication is a different matter. Intoxication 
etymology means “ poisoning ;" a man may commit intem- 
perance with wine, he * intox:cates ” himself with spirits. The 
action of spirit, whether pure or diluted by the addition of 
water, is direct upon the brain, Its electis to produce thought ; 
frequently involuntary thought. The weaned man of business 
who thinks to refresh himself by its agency, is otten kept | 


by its 


| of the “fast writer,” 
certainty from among a pile of journals which of the | 
‘ articles have been written under the influence of alcoholic, 
We> 
| have heard an essayist declare that once or twice, when 


| open during the whole of October and be closed on the Ist of November. 


| £150,000 more. 
| purchase of the picture-galleries, but these do not affect the main 
| the agreement, which are as we have stated. As the matter now stands the 


| selfishness which I could hardly have credit 


| wages. 
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awake by dread of impending peril to his affairs, He becomes 
nervous in the night, under continual apprehension of some 
error in his conduct or of something omitted which cught to 


have been performed, 
proper condition that he can perceive how groundless— 
almost. riciculous—his fears have been, And the peculiar 
characteristic of spirituous liquor is that, as it is itself an 
unnatural product, so it induces a diseave to the remedy 
of which Nature is unequal. An 


night demands a matutinal dram ; evil, 


; and thus the 
instead of being reduced, is gradually and surely augmented, 


We met but lately a solicitor whose business lay among the 
y 


highest in the realm, and whe complained that his increasing | 


nervousness had attained such a pitch that he would often 
contemplate a pile of letters before him for some minutes 
before daring to open one of them lest he might encounter the 
news of some disaster arising from his own flagrant mistake 
or negligence, He was one of the hardest-working men we 
ever knew. Upon being pressed, he acknowledged that he 
was in the habit of drinking half a pint of brandy per diem, 
and thought he could not do without it. Here was the secret 


| of the whole matter, 


Curious observers may notice that with the introduction 
of spirituous liquors a visible change has come over our 
popular literature, The sonorous style, the rounded periods, 


the elegance of diction which characterised former centuries, | 
We have instead the impertinent 


have almost disappeared, 
flippancy, the current slang, the repugnant familiarity 


A literary adept may trace with 


as distinguished from merely fermented, beverages, 


brain-weary at night, he has taken a glass of grog to 
invigorate his faculties, so as to be beforehand with his 
work next morning. But on the next morning, on perusing 


his efforts, he invariably rewrote every sentence, 


some refreshment of a chop and a glass of ale or sherry, and 
especially when these were accompanied by short social inter- 
course with a few dull,commonplace persons, which is in itself 
a most useful, healthy mental refreshment, and one particularly 


| recommended by Sir Richard Steele, who knew something of 
| the matter, 


The distinction between the two classes of stimulants at 
present used as beverages is broad enough, The liquors 
produced by fermentation are frequently beneficial and gene- 
rally innocuous, unless when used in such inordinate quantities 
as to produce personal inconvenience; for fermentation 
is a perfectly natural process, On the other hand, the 
drinks—more or less adulterated—produced by distillation are 
intowicants, wearing away at once both body and mind. 
Distillation is not a natural process, but one only to be carried 
on by means of artificial appliances, assisted by fire. And, 


although the announcement may appear to savour of mysticism, | 


wise and practical physicians of our own day maintain that the 
consuming and destructive properties of the clement to which 


| the snirit owes its being continue to exert themselves under | 


the form to which they have given birth. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—The Royal commissioners held a 
meeting on Monday, when it was resolved that the exhibition should remain 


is hoped that by this measure the deficit in the accounts will be greatly 


reduced, but a deficiency of some £20,000, or perhaps £25,000, is likely to | 


exist even then. It is this estimated loss which the contractors have offered 
to make good, in order that the guarantors may not be called upon for a 


single farthing. The terms of the agreement between the commissioners | 


and Messrs. Kelk and Lucas are, that the contractors receive £200,000 when 
the building is finished, and all moneys taken at the doors between £400,000 
and £500,000—an additional £100,009, in fact, upon the payment of which 
they are bound to part with the building and all connected with it for 
There are what may be termed auxiliary clauses as to the 
atures of 


commissioners have taken very nearly £400,000, and the time is close at hand 
when Messrs. Kelk and Lucas will be entitled to the receipts in payment of 
their third £100,000, But if they claim this repayment of money which they 
have disbursed it is certain that the guarantors would have to meet such a 
deficit as we have intimated, which would amount to a call of nearly six per 
cent on their subscription. To their credit, however, Messrs. Kelk and Lucas 
have at once stated that their first desire is to shield the guarantors from 
being called upon for anything, and have virtually offered to give to the 
commissioners, out of their third £100,000, whatever suin may be necessary to 
hold the guarantors harmless. 


INCIDENTS OF THE DISTRESS IN THE MANUFACTURING DIsTRicTs,—A 
special reporter, investigating the facts of the distress at. \shton-under-Lyne, 
tells some paintul stories :—‘* 1 came across many families which had never 
applied for relief at all and were suffering the most extreme privation. I 
found a fumily of tive—husband and wife and three children—living on 5s. 
earned by one child ; they had never received a farthing of assistance from 
any source. Another family of nine—husband, wife, and seven children — 
were living on 10s., the united earnings of five of them. This was a very 
respectable house, but it had been stripped of almost every article of fur- 
niture, and not one of the whole nine had achange of clothing. They had 
dragged on for weeks without aid from any quarter. In another family of 
six there was %s. 3d. coming in, but they had a hard landlord, and 3s. had to 
be paid out of it for rent, leaving them just ls. a head to purchase the neces- 
saries of life. 
firm is paying 2s. 6d. a week to each of their adult hands, and Is. 6d. and Is, 
to others who are under sixteen, 
but probably it means the same as giving—on the same scale; another is 
giving 1s, a head, Bread, soup, and coals are distributed by others. I have 
heard of as much as £50 being given away at one mill in the course of a 
single week, and there is one gentleman in particular of whose 
good deeds I have heard in many a cottage, and who, though 
one of the noisiest and most implacable of the disputants I have 
mentioned, in the matter of generosity has set an example to his order, 
which, if more extensively followed, would have saved them from much 
present and future reproach. For the new committee £2800 was subscribed 
by ten firms, which, though it has not yet been added to, was a very respec- 
table beginning. On the other hand, I have heart here of instauces of mean 
had they not been abundantly 
confirmed. We have been told a good deal alont masters runniny their mills 
at aloss from mere philanthropic motives, and a few days ago 1 mentioned 
several considerations which would induce millowaers not to cloce so long as 
2a slight margin in prospect on cither side, IT had been told then 
that the determining consideration with some of them, who are large cottage 
proprie’ors, was the chance of getting theirients in, and that those who did 
rin made a regular practice of stopping the weel’s rent out of the week's 
however small they might be. I hardly believed it at the 
time, but I have heard of it so frequently, and have seen it carried ont here 
to such an extent, that there can be no doubt of its being an important item 
in the calculations of some millowners. Siere there is a firm of considerable 
antiquity and standing in the town—not new men struggling tou position — 
large proprietors of cottage property, which, although it only runs alternate 
weeks, deducts a fortnight’s rent every pay-day, however small may be the 
pittance lft. 


It is not until his brain resumes its | 


excess of spirit over- | 


The same | 
. . . . | 
necessity was never imposed by his productions after the whole- 


It | 


A few of the masters have behaved with great liberality, One | 


Another firm is lending to their hands— | 


SAY'NGS AND DOINGS. 


QUEEN VICTORIA is expected at the Chateau of Greinburgh, in Upper 
Austria, at the end of September. Her Majesty will not visit: Vienna but 
will return to London by Munich. " 

Tuk BAPTISM OF THE INFANT PRINCE, the son of the Crown Prince 
| and Crown Princess of Prussia, took place at the new Palace at Potsdam on 
Saturday last. 

TUE COUNTESS DE MONTIIO, sister of the Empress Eugente, has been 
visiting Dunkeld and Blair-Athole. 

SAlp Pacira, the Viceroy of Egypt, has arrived in Constantinople. 

IT IS REPORTED FROM MUNICH that the ex-Queen of Naples, with the 
Count and Countess ‘Trani, has determined for the present not to return to 
Rome. Their Royal Highnesses will take up tlcir residence at the Castle of 
| Biedenstein, in the English Garden. . 

Ir IS SAID TO BE THE INTENTION OF THE GOVERNMENT to cause a 
new and distinctive coinage to be struck for the colony of Hong-Kong, 

TU STONES OF THE ST, HELENA GRAVE of Napoleon are to be brought 
to Paris. 
| LARGE NUMBERS OF MEN continue to be discharged from the Woolwich 

Arsenal. 

THE SERVIAN CONFERENCES have closed, and the protocol was signed 
upon the Sth instant by the Turkish Ministers and the representatives of 
the guaranteeing Powers. 

Mk. Bistor, the Englishman arrested for conveying Bourbonist commy. 
nications between Naples and Rome, has been sentenced to ten years’ 
| imprisonment. 
| 3AHON RICASOLI is visiting Norfolk for the purpose of making himself 
| practically acquainted with the system of agriculture pursued in that county, 
| PRESIDENT LINCOLN is reported to have said of General Pope that he had 
| “ great brains, great indolence, and great want of veracity.” 

MR. ROEBUCK has gone to Vienna, and it is said that he has had two 
audiences of Count Rechberg. 

| MR. CHARLES PEARSON, THE CITY SOLICITOR, died a few days ago, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

| THE TELEGRAPHIC communication now in course of arrangement by 

| Mr. Renter, through Russia, Siberia, and Mongolia, to connect Pekin 

with St. Petersburg and London, is expected to be completed in six months, 

A STEAM-SUIP is reported to have reached Liverpool from Charleston, 
| South Carolina, with 2000 bales of cotton on board. 

{ By THE NEW METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT tho Act to 
enable the Metropolitan Board of Works to form Finsbury Park is extended 

| to the 17th of August, 1863. 

| A GIRL, aged seventeen, committed suicide at Chesterfield, a few days 

ago, by swallowing opium, because rhe had been disappointed in love, and 

| because her mother objected to her dressing too finely. 

A COUPLE OF IMPUDENT THIEVES have made a good deal of money at 
Truro by visiting small shops in the character of inspectors of weights and 
measures and receiving bribes for passing over alleged offences against the law, 
| ‘Tne FEMALE HipropotaMus at the Garden of Plants in Paris gave 
| birth to a young one last week ; but, like all those preceding, it died in a 
short time. 

A BALL was given at Bad-Homburg, near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, last 
week, on behalf of the sufferers from the cotton famine, and it produced a 
net amount exceeding £130, which has been forwarded to England, 

A PORTION (about seventy feet in length) of the wall of the Spieserhof 
Gasworks at Cologne fell, a few days back, at the moment when the workmen 
were entering the premises, and killed three, besides wounding several, 

THK BHEELS OF BURMANEE (Deccan) have risen in open rebellion, and 
| are committing serious depredations towards the west and south. European 
| troops have been sent from Mhow to reduce them to order. 

Mk. CRESWICK, one of the lessees of the Surrey Theatre, has announced 
| his intention of retiring from the management of that establishment. 
| A TRAIN ARRIVED IN PARIS two days ago by the Lyons Railway laden 
| with splendid Arab horses, coming from Algeria, Those animals, about 100 
| in number, are destined for the regiment of Chasseurs of the Guard, now in 
| garrison at Meaux. 
| THE FAMILY OF THE MARQUIS OF EXETER has been placed in mourning 

by the death of his Lordship's eldest son, Lord Edward Henry Cecil. The 

deceased was born on Christmas Day, 1834, and was therefore not quite 

twenty-eight years old. At an early age he entered the Navy, and became a 

Lieutenant in 1855 and Commander in 1857, 

AN EXHIBITION OF FRUITS is to take place at Vienna early in October, 
to which English growers have been invited to contribute. The Royal 

| Horticultural Society has accepted the challenge, and will send over not 
| only a magnificent display of English grapes and wallfruit, but a deputation 
of eminent cultivators. 

DURING HER MAJESTY'S ABSENCE FROM WINDSOR CASTLE all the 
' splendid apartments occupied by the Princes and Princesses, on the south 
side, fronting the Long Walk, are being embellished, and having new ceilings, 
after the style arranged by the late Prince Consort and the late Mr. Thomas, 

MEssks, STEEL AND GARLAND, of Sheffield, have disposed of their beau- 
| tiful stock of stoves and fenders in the International Exhibition to William 
$. Burton, furnishing ironmonger, Oxford-street. 

I'r IS SAID SOME ENGLISH LADIES have been brutally assaulted by a Swiss 
innkeeper for deducting two francs from his exorbitant bill. The fellow, 
| with one of his servants, pursued them with huge bludgeons, and the landlord 
| drew a knife upon one of them, and stunned another with his stick, a rough 
| piece of paling. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT OF ITALY amounts at present to 143,971,042f. of rentes 
| (representing about two millions of franes or nearly £115,000,000 sterling). 
Of the debts of the old States there still remain 53,472,596f. of rente to be 
converted into Italian stock. 
| IN THE MiLrrary Disrricr orf MApRIp the Captain-Treasurer has 

disappeared with 12,000 piasters, and at Seville it has been discovered that 

the soldiers’ bread was made of damaged flour, and contained carbonate of 
| lime, acetate of lead, sulphate of iron, and other hurtful substances. The 
contractor and some officers of the Administration are to be prosecuted. 

A PRACTICAL BUSINESS-LIKE MEETING has been held in Birmingham in 
aid of the distress in Lancashire. The jip-sympathy was small, but the sub- 
scriptions were large, and means were adopted to make the charitable feeling 
of the town contributory even to the smallest stream. 

SEVERAL WEALTHY MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND have 
agreed to subscribe amongst themselves a sum of money equal to that col- 
lected by the Nonconformists as the Bicentenary Fund. The amount #0 
subscribed, we are told, is to be quietly devoted “ to Church purposes.” One 
of the contributors is reported to have sent £10,000 to the Bishop of London. 

AT QUEBEC, on the 26th ult., Private Patrick Tynan, 17th Regiment, 
when in the act of falling-in on parade, stepped one pace in the front, deli- 
berately levelled his rifle, and shot Colour-Sergeant Ryall (a married man, 
with several children), killing him almost instantly. It is suspected that 

, Tynan was suffering from insanity. 

TAYLOR, who so mysteriously put his children to death in Manchester 
and then deliberately murdered Mr. Meller, was hanged on Saturday last in 
front of Kirkdale Gaol in company with Ward, condemned for the murder of 
the policeman at Ashton. Ward died penitent, but not quite decorously, and 
Taylor maintained his defiant nonchalance to the last. 

ONK of the Liberal candidates, Mr. Pope, has retired from the contest for 
the vacant seat of Stoke-upon-Trent, ‘Uhe contest has been embittered by a 
personal discussion between Serjeant Shee and Mr. Beresford Hope on the 
one side, and Mr. Grenfell on the other, as to whether the Serjeant has 
entered upon the contest * on a retainer from Mr. Hope.” 

GOVERNMENT is taking additional measures to prevent the extension of 
the smallpox now alllicting the flocks in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire ; and 
is energetically backea by the flockmasters and breeders, who have just formed 
an association especially for the purpose of restraining the disease by mutual 
co-operation. 

WEIMAR is at this moment incumbered with congresses. To that of the 
| workmen, which has just chosen Hamburg as their centre of association, has 
suececded the Economical Congress, which will be followed by the Vor 
Parliament. The little Germanic Athens hardly knows where to lodge so 
many clever people, and its platform is not sufficient for the orators who 
dispute possession of it. 

THE JEWS OF KATTOWITZ, in Silesia, have just inaugurated a new 
synagogue in that town. In a procession from tbe old place of worship to 
the new, the Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy walked behind the four 
rabbis, who carried rolls of parchment on which were written the Five Books 
of Moses, After Divine service a repast was offered to the persons who had 
taken part in the ceremony, when expressions of toleration, fraternity, and 
neighbourly love were exchanged. 

AFTER VARIOUS ALTERATIONS OF TIE SCREW, &e., the highest speed 
attained by the Black Prince, iron frigate, was 13°584 knote, with an indi- 
cated horse-power of 6100; revolutions, 56; slip of the screw, 144 per cent. 
The Warrior, with a less indicated horse-power of 540, and with 55h Tevo- 
lutions, inade 14354 knots. The latter vessel is, therefore, the greatest 
success, 


INTOXICATION IN FRANCE.—'The Council Gencral of the department of 
Var has agrecd Lo an address to the French Government calling for a heavy 
tax on absinthe, an intoxicating drink, the basis of which (to use the 
chemical term) is prussic acid, and which is indulged in to such an excess by 
Frenchmen of every class, but particularly by miiitary men, as to seriously 

‘ affect their health. The prevalence of insanity among the officers of the 
French army quartered in Africa is ascribed chiefly to this deleterious drink, 
which is, as all vicitors to Paris are aware, also very extensively consumed in 

| the capital. 
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LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 
Ir is understood, if not formally announced, that ina short tim 


id gathering, clerical or Beeotian, perhaps a tai 


js to bea grat 5 , : ; 
: here in Buckinghamshire, at which Disr, 


+a honour to lead,” ¢ ! is 1 
teotians and clerics imme liately before him, 
iicesse tty all Kagland and the world. 


Bat it wiil be 
Sir Robert Peel (the 
) wos fond of sending out these manifestoes, sometimes 
to his constitvents at Tamworth, at others in orations at 
It was in one of the-e proclamations 
ld name of Tory and inaugurated the new 
What will be Disraeli’s proyramme it is im 


vo, Le 
rer, 
int Taylors’ banquets. 
he dropped the oO 
. (fynservative. 
le to say; be will have a very difficult job in sketching it, and 
1 not be surprised if we should tiad after its delivery that we 
ly know nothing more than we do at this present time. tits wish 
ld be, of course, to please every § on of is party, bat, as this 
oy inaly impossible, he will prob wbly, as he has often done before, 
wd 80 well knows how to do, dazzle and puzz'e them all. 
“And, whilst we are writing about the Conservative leader, here 
comes a curious piece of news, appearing in a morainy paper :— 
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WoveweNt TO D'ISRARLE THE ELDER.—A monument has been erected 
Hazhenden Manor, built of Bath stone. resting on a base of Denner- 
stone. On the northern ent ablature facing the house is the following 
hua vription, and on the centre of the same face of the shaft is a basso-relievo 
vast of D'Israeli the elder :—* In memory of Isaac D'Isracli,of Bradeuham, 
“this county, Esq.. and D.C.L. of the University of Oxford, who, by his 
happy genius, diffused among the multitude that elevating taste for literature 
ica before his time was the privilege only of the learaed, 
raised, in affectionate remembrance, by Mary Ann, the wife of his eldest 
he Right Hon, Benjamin Disraeli, Lord of the Manor, Chanecllor of 
yehequer, 1852—S and 9, and now, for the sixth tims, Knight of the 
re.—Sept., 1862.” 
our readers most of them know who “Mary Ann” is, 
This lady was the widow of Mr, Wyndham Lewis, who represented 
Maidstone from 1835 to 1838, In 1837 Mr. Disraeli was clected for 
Maidstone, In 1838 Mr, Lewis died, In 1830 Mr, Disraeli married 
the widow of his deceased colleague. Huyhenden Manor Mrs. 
Disraeli inherits for her life; at her death it passes bick to her 
former husband's family, But what is most worthy of notice 
here is the inscription on this monument which tells us that 
‘ir, Isaac D'Israeli “by his happy genius diffused among the 
multitude that elevating taste for literature which before his 
time was the privilege only of the learned.” This, as Disraeli the 
younger once said of some of the speculations of the essayists and 
reviewers, ‘is new and not true,” asevery one who is acquainted with 
the ary history of the last half century must k The only 
work of Mr. Isaac D'Israeli which mad2 a nvise ia the literary 
world was his “Curiosities of Literature.” This came out first, in 
one volume, in 1790; and forty years after its tirst appearance it 
had jacreased in bulk to six volumes, and had arrived at its eleventh 
edition. Now, eleven editions in forty years was nota very large 
ile; but it looks to the uninitiated much larger than it really was, 
for the fact is that almost every reprint was essentially a different 
work, However, the work was popular, no doubt, for a time; bat 
o assert that it ever reached “the multitude,” aud diffused arwonyst 
it an “ elevating taste for literature,” is the merest bosh, [f there 
has spread amongst the multitude an elevating tas‘e for literature, 
we owe it to quite other men than J)'Israeli the elder, It is 
probable, nay, almost certain, that this work did not command, 
in forty years, more than 15,000 purchasers, The statement 
on this inscription is therefore like the “Ten thousand pair of 
shoes for the million” with which the putting dealer in shoes 
headed his advertisement, But, in truth, there was nothing in these 
books calculated to diffuse an elevating taste for literature amongst 
the multitude, Isaac Disraeli was an omnivorous reader, These 
were cullings from the immense field which he traversed. He was 
not a thinker, neither had he much imagination. It is not such men 
as he who stamp their impress upon the age in which they live, and 
certainly not such men that reach the multitude, 

Our notable men are still scattered abroad. Mr. Gladstone is yet 
at Pen-maen-mawr, under the shadow of the great mountain so 
called, looking pleasantly over Anglesea Bay. He will, however, be 
ferreted out of his burrow soon to star it at Newcastle and elsewhere, 
Lord Palmerston and his lady have been rushing about like fireflies. 
They have been to Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, Dover, kc. ; 
took a flying visit to town ; and are now off to Broadlands, Marl 
Russell has been to Ardsalla, in the county of Meath, to see that 
estate of his which was left him by the Duke of Bedford. But his 
Lordship has returned, and is now the Secrecary of State in waiting 
upon her Majesty in Germany. Sir George Grey, thus released, for 
he was with the Queen in Scotland, is off to the north. Mr. Milner 
Gibson is still atloat, on board his own yacht, not altogether on 
pleasure bent, but examining the harbours along the north-eastern 
coasts; in short, combining business with pleasure. Mr, Cobden is 
paying a long-promised visit to his friend Mr, Baxter, M.P. for 
Montrose, at his house near Dundee. Mr. Bright was still in the 
Highlands when last I heard of him, Lord Granville has been 
suffering from an attack of gout, but is now much better, and will 
shortly start for Germany to relieve Karl Russell as the Minister in 
attendance on the Queen. 

During the Crimean War there was a great cry for “the right 
man in the right place.” It is doubtful, however, whether 
we have sveceeded in getting places filled by right men, At all 
events, one thing is certain: we do not get the right men to stand 
as candidates for Parliament, Here is this borough of Stoke-upon- 
Trent. Of what vital consequence is it to the people of England 
whether Grenfell, Shee, or Beresford Hope succeed ? 
I suppose, is a son of the member for Preston, If so, he is a mere 
partisan, and will vote as Mr, Brand bids him, Mr. Beresford Hope 
will be neither a power nor an ornament to the House. 
Shee is a lawyer who has his own private ends to serve; and it is 
xenerally so, Our electioneering system certainly does not secure the 
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l suppose ¥ 


best and the wisest, as it ought todo, These, as it seems to me, It | 


rather repels than attracts, Men of refined taste shrink from the 
vulyarities of an election ; prudent men will not encounter the cost ; 
honest men stand aghast at the immoralities. 

_ Despite the sneers of a recent writer on “‘ journalism,” we may, I 
think, venture to assert that this column, while affording early inti- 
mation of any changes or any novelties in the literary and artistic 
worlds, has hitherto kept clear of party squabbles or personal gossip, 


, 


This monument | 


Mr. Greuteil, | 


Mr, Serjeant | 


and pecuniary rewards earned by anthors and artists have never been | 


mentioned here untilthey have attained publicity through other sources, 
If I depart from this practice in the present instance, it is because an 
Incorrect statement has appeared in the provincial press, and because 
the persons principally concerned feel that, as the transaction will 
prove sufticiently interesting to be talked about, it is better that the 
public should he put in possession of the real facts of the case, The 


fact, then, is, that Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., has just ent-red into an) 


ageeement with Mr, Gambart to paint three pictures illustrative of 
three distinct phases of London lite—" Morning’ in Covent-garden; 
“Afternoon” in Regent-street; “Night” in the Haymarket. These 
pictures will be smaller than © [he Railway Szation,” bus the figuresin 
them will be of the same size as tho-e in that celebrated picture. The 
series is to be completed, ready for exhibition by the spring of 1865, 
and the price to be pid is £10,000, This statement is official, 
authentic, and perfectly reliable Mr. Gambart is well koown 
in the art-circles of this country as a wost spirited publi 
as the originator of the “Frouch Gallery,” and as the purchaser 
of Mr, Holman Hunt's “ Chris: in the Temple.” The pictvreof * The 
Railway Station” js the property of Mr. Flatou, and will soon be 
removed to that gentleman's City gallery at Messs and 
Haywards, where ip will remain oa view. Its « the 
Havyinarket has been nose attractice, 
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marked success, Mr, Sala addressed the company in English and in | sharpers, and gamblers are playing at pitcH-and-toss for half- 


French, and the terse, eloquent, and sparkling sentences in which he 
contrasted the evils of international ignorance with the advantages of | 
international intercourse were reccived with freqnent outbursts of 
applause, and when, later in the evening, still ad: ressiny his andience in 

i rev off, witha few smart touches, pictures of the typical 
lishman, and Italian, such as each appeared , 
: distorted medium of national prejudice at 

Y tal war, Mossoos /es ourriers were 
39 maie by the French | 
and Bely 1 r ‘oser, the secretary of 
the Society of Arts: by Mr, Blanchard Jerrold, whose health as 
promoter of the affair was enthusiastically tousted ; and by Mr. 
Wiltshire Aus:in, one of the candidates for the existing vacancy | 
ia the representation of Cambridge, 
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THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

_ Is his opening prospectus of Temple Bar, Mr, Sala declared that | 
he could make no great promises as to poetry, but that if he could 
not zood verse he would give none at all, It is to be regretted 
that the editors of over magazines do not follow Mr, Sala’s rule, for 
in that case readers would be relieved of an enor:nous amount of 
nonsense now inflicted upon them. Under the title How Wondrous 
are Thy Works” I find in the September number of Good Words 
some doggrel compared with which Sternhold and Hopkins’s verses 
are melodious, Tne following extracts speak for themselves — 

The deep roar of the voiceful ocean, 

The changeful billows’ sleepless motion, 

] 1 there thy sounding foot hath trod, 

There goes thy march, thou mighty God! 


Where the rich-tresstd birchen-bower 
Shakes fragrance round in sunny hour, 
Where the rock-rooted pine-trees nod, 
Thy breath is there, thou mighty God! 


The uncounted spheres that wheel above me, 
The boundless thougits that inly move me, 
All are but pulses snot from Thee, 

Vhat wrt, and wert, and art to be. 


Thy clouds o’ereanopy my way ; 
Thy waters roil; Thy breezes play ; 
Thou hast engirt ne with fair show 
Of beauty, Lord, where’er | go. 


Tiere seems to be a very general opinion among the writers for semi- | 


pence, we come upon a score of shabby groups standing about 
as though—except for their idle air, which forbids the suppo- 
sition — they were waiting to be hired as supernumeraries 
in some secdy procession, Few of them speak except in occasional 
monosyllables. Each man there looks vaguely about him as though 
he waited to keep a melancholy appointment with somebody who 
never comes, A flock of sheep passing on their way to the slanghter- 
house pass through the inclosure of muddy ground on which they 
stand, but elicit no notice, All the surrounding houses, and the 
taverns especially, have a shabby, ratlish air, as though everybody 
went to bed Jate and the gas burnt constantly. Now and then a 
fresh arrival of some importance makes a slizht stir amongst such of 
the company as have money to stake, Here is a man who is 
evidently looked upon as an authority ; he wears black leggings anda 
little, hard, napless hat. He carzies his book in his hand, and refers to 
it, making fresh entries as he passes from oue to another. Meanwhile 
even theexcitement of a transaction with him fails to rouse the assembly 
from its listless state. As hestops here and there, men come up, speak a 
few words ina low tone, make a pencil entry in a book, perhaps, and 
then saunter away looking as though they had just concluded an 
unfavourable composition with an obdurate creditor, They come and 
whisper in little groups, and look at each other, and separate, and 
forin fresh groups, and part and reunite, like a number of dusty, 
shabby, dissipated tavern flies in a gleam of sickly sunshine through 
a taproom window. 

It is noticeable, too, that, as the inmates of a prison all come to 
resemble each other not so much in feature as in expression, which 
assimilates all features, so in this assembly a strong family likeness 
prevails, especially amongst the less prosperous of the community, 
From the penniless touter for other men, who borrows half-a-crown 
to bet upon a favourite horse and ia dressed in clothes which never 
could have belonged to him — trousers frayed at the bottoms, bursted 
boots, stained and limp hat, and once gorgeous neck-scarf, now dirty 
and fastened with a tarnished pin, to the flourishing butcher, or the 
sporting costermonger with legs tightly encased in corduroy “ lace= 
ups,” cut-away coat, and narrow-brimmed wideawake the same 
facial line is, more or less, exbibited, 

‘wo or three tradesmen-looking individuals are amongst the 
number, one or two of them trying to look as if they found them- 
| selves there by accident. Amongst these and the costermongering 
| interest there seems to be a faint tlicker of interest in the appearance 


religions publications that, so long us a eacred uame be only inserted, 
anything will go down with their public. The writer of the above 


delicious specimen is one Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, a Scotch- | 


man, known for his rabid hate of England, 
lication of this hymn, England is avenged ! 

Apropos of Temple Bar, it is rumoured that the places of “ Captain 
Dangerous” and “ Aurora Floyd,” both of which arec ming to a 
clese, will b2 supplied by a grand romance, ‘the combination of all 
the talents,” called! Doctor Forster.” This story will be illustrsted — 
a new feature in the magazine, 


Surely, by the pub- 


vgricaleural labourers + congra 
harvest within tne eounty ; ¢ 


dated the society on the excellence of the 
Ned the attention of the landed interest to the 
duty of assisting the distressed operatives in Lancashire; and, passing on to 
the canse of that distress, eulogised the Constitution of Enyland, which, with 
as much energy as had ever been shown by America, hai kuown how to unite 
freedom with reverence and progress with law. On Tuesday Mr. Henley 
spoke at the dinner of the Woodstock Agricultural Society, the theme of his 
discourse being the condition of the rural labourer, Mr. Bass, M.P., has 
also addressed an agricultural gathering in Derbyshire; and Messrs, 
Pe Vindham sand Lawson have done the like in Cumberland, 
Social affairs, the manufacturing stagnation, and remarks on the proceed- 
inys of the late Session of Parliament formed the staple of the speeches of the 
hon, gentlemen, 


Tie EXUIGITION BULLDING By NiGHt.—The Exhibition building by | 


night is the exact obverse of a theatre by daylight. It is strange to visit 
the shroaded interior of the sad, silent playhouse, with all its benches 
empty, and all its erystal and gilded ornaments so wonderfully dull. It is 
stranger yet to gain entrance to Captain Fowke's much-debated editice when 
its lights are tled, its garlands shed, and all but Mr. Superintendent Durkin 
anda part of the X division of police departed. We go in, let us say, by the 
eastern entrance; our footfall echoes on the dais under the east dome; the 
last faint tricklings of the majolica fountain are audible, drop by drop; the 
lingering incense of Mr. Rimmel's violet perfume is dying away ; the noisy 
organ, which is reported to have driven two of Mr. Sandford’s clerks into a 
lunatic asylum, is as dumb as the pickle trophy, or the wooden sentine] at 
the entrance of the Military Court. All is still. Solitude in such a place is 
more solitary than on the plains of Egypt; and the well-known objects 


y 
which are surrounded three deep by struggling spectators in the daytime are | 


lonelier now than the stone-eyed desert Sphynx. Here and there a gas jet 
burns steadily. The prisms of Oslers’ glass candelabrums catch the feeble 
rays and turn them into burning opals, sapphires, rubies, emeralds, onyxcs, 
andcarbuncles. We descend the wide stairs, seemingly twice their accustomed 
width, now that there is no crowd to jostle, no tetchy old gentleman to 
push against a3 he comes up, and no silken demi-train to tread upon as it 
sweeps down. Some of the objects are covered up with ghostly sheets of 
white canva others, which are uncovered, look as ghostly of themselves. 
Turning by a pillar, we come suddenly upon a policeman, who makes us 
start as muchas if we had got the koh-i-noor in our waistcoat-pocket or 
the piping bullfinch in our hat. 
orders in standing perfectly ill until we had come up with him, 
Seeing that we are accompanied by one whom he well knows to be 
in authority here, he walks away very silently; for the bluchers of 
the midday beat are laid aside, and our active and intelligent watchman 
of the night is shod, like Lear's troop of horse, with felt. In other terms, 
Mr. Durkin obliges his men to wear list slippers when on duty after dark in 
the International Exhibition. There isa mist,if the truth must be told, 
which would sufficiently plead against any scheme of keeping the entire show 
open longer than the term now fixed, A few old-fashioned pea-soupy 
November fogs, hanging about the Sheffield Court and the bright 
goods in the adjoining department of hardware manufactures, would 
very soon settle the question, and — perhaps lead to the closing 
of the exhibition in somewhat of a hurry. Sounds which are 
hardly distinguishable when the publie are moving about these laby- 
rinths of merchandi-e and art now strike plainly on the ear. A sudden 
revolution of the flywheel in Mr, Benson's clock startles us 
whirr of a pheasant. The voice of somebody at the far end of the nave 
arrests our instant attention and causes us to listen, though there is no pos- 
sibility of making out the words. The moon is not now ut the full, but her 
crescent light adds greatly to the effect of a most striking scene, which, like 
the ruins of fair Melrose, in this respect if in no other, derives an additional 
solemnity from the pale, steel-cold beams pouring in av every broad aperture, 
and creeping through cach narrow chink and crevice.—/iily Telegraph. 


BETTING ON THE ST. LECER. 

Any intelligent foreigner, upon being asked by his countrymen, on 
his return from England, what was the principe! amusement of the 
people, might, if he had paid a visit to either of our great gatherings 
at Epsom or |oncaster, reply, ‘‘ Horse-racing.” Nay, had his sagacity 
been exercised only in London streets during the period just before 
either of the “ great events,” he would have had suflicient indication 
of the almost, unive sal excitement -too often evil in its results— 
which attends the national sport. Around the windows of the offices 
where sporting papers are published an eager crowd stands constantly 
watching for fresh information ; and the public appetite can on:y be 
gratified by a telegram every hour and several editions, each containing 
some ecrap of fresh intelligence, If “ Tadpole” is withdrawn at two 
o'clock it is found all to be a mistake or a‘ dodge” at three o'clock, and 
the mind of the many is relieved, Oathe outskirts ot these small crowds 
stand meu in knots of three or four, who seem to take little incerest 
in such reports, as being altogether better informed, and relying rather 
upon their own personal knowledge than upon such statements as intla- 
ence the rest, All day these people lounge about, repairing sometimes to 
the neighbouring taverns, woere they are realy to give “a tip” or 
“aoyitin that is to say, to recommend hoses as winners or for a 
some of thera go during the day lo one o¢ 
both of tas places where wort betting 1s going on, At che first of 
these, in tint “Sues suet which has been a ruil and an mneaightly 
Waste ever sine it was projected, aud 1 isnamed Victoria-street, 
are congregated the men whose late assembly in Bride-lane called 
fur the interference of the parish and the police, Passing by the first 
pieces of waste ground upon the left where boy:, half-fledged 


food plice in the race, 


The officer has acted in obedience to | 


like the | 


of a large man dressed in a dahlia-coloured coat, who has a name 
| for a “large book” and only comes to Victoria-street now and then for 
an hour or so, The East-end celebrity, however, who is a very triton 
amongst these minnows, and will “ make a bet with anybody and for 
almost any amount,” as habitués of the “ring” admiringly assert, does 
| not show himself here much, ‘he truth is, Victoria-street is a different 
_ place altogether from the Park, where the West-end levées are held. 

‘And those who wish for transactions with our accommodating friend 
, must go to the Red Lion in Poppin’s-court, or to the Punch, He is at 
the Punch at the present moment, in front of the bar, or rather at a 

little distance from the front cf the bar, for he is not drinking 
anytaing. A tall, quietly-dressed, amiable-looking man, with a 
pleasant smile, his hat thrown Yack upon his head, and a touch of 
wear and tear upon his face—the look of a man who has a good deal 
to remember, aud needs be wary, but yet not over-cautious. His 
manner is precisely the same whether he happens to be speaking to 
“a swell” or toa broken-down gamester who wishes to put a few 
shillings upon a “safe horse that'll do him some good,” Calling in 
at * Peck’s,” as it is called, in remembrance of a former landlord in 
Red Lion-court, there are some celebrities at the bar drinking 
sherry and bitters. ‘Iwo or three of them have obtained sobriquets 
derived from their former trade ; and one of these, an individual with 
a florid cor; lexion, fashionable sporting attire, and a brilliant nose- 
gay in his buttonhole, is reported to have made a large fortune by 
| the turf. 
| As the afternoon draws on, the more seemingly prosperous betting- 
| men move westward to the greater attractions a4 “The Corner.” 
Tattersall’s yard the beggar, who, as a broken-down jockey, with soiled 
ved coat and stained velvet cap, walks about barefoot, selling enol 
joins with the dealers in dogs to find customers amongst the new 
arrivals, In the adjoining yard, where the central ornament stands 
like a great umbrella close to the stables, a sale of horses is going on ; 
‘but it is remarkable that few of the betting-men trouble themselves 
about this, their curiosity being entirely absorbed by a more engrossing 
topic. On the other hand, the crowd of buyers and lookers-on who 
bid for or discuss the nierits of the animals seem to have little 
interest in the expected news of “the winner.” They have money 
upon some of the horses, no doubt ; but they are at present occupied 
| in peering at the hoofs and watching the paces of the hunters put 
up for sale. 

Meanwhile the crowd is increasing near the subscription-room, into 
which certain swells are hurrying; only sundry faint transactions 
| have been concluded at present, a few trifling wagers to fill up the 
| time; and a trace of feverish restlessness begins to display itself 
amongst some of the loungers, notably in a very young man with a 
flushed, pink face and a neglected cigar ; incoherently with respect 
to another youth who has been imbibing gin-and-bitters, and sidles 
up to his ‘acquaintances proposing impossible odds in a whisper 
intended to be confidential, 
| Amongst the company are mild, quiet-looking men, dressed in the 
| neatest and most unpretending style of respectability, one or two 
| tight-legged, apple-faced, horsey-looking grooms, who, having 
| obtained a good tip, chew a straw and wait for results. Of the com- 

pany going into the room many are dressed in the height of solemn 

swelldom, with glossy black clothes and white neckerchiefs. One 
| venerable old gentleman must be either a member of the Govern- 
ment or a Bishop; his personal appearance exhibits most of the 
Bishop, and his manner is calm and confident. 

Presently the late arrivals come in ; amongst them a busy little 
| man, who hurries through the yard with the announcement that he 
| wants to “ put four ponies on the field,” at the same time reminding 
| a solemn gentleman in a brown over-coat and a broad-brimmed hat 
that he owes him “ four quid.” Then the great East-ender comes in 
' quietly, and almost last, for he has had many people to meet and 
| many proposals to ie or reject. At the last moment astir amongst 

the crowd shows that the betting is nearly over for the day, and as he 
| goes on towards the subscription-room the outsiders close round him, 

catch his unvarying smile and quiet reply, separate, confer together, 
_ make fresh stakes against time, stand arranging their books, wake 
| up, and look at their watches. Presently the telegraph will flash the 
| news of the winner to the expectant company in the room, the crowd 
| will disperse, as it has come, quietly and with only a listless and 

melancholy air, and adjourn once more to taverns, there to reckon up 

gains and losses over pipes and cigars, to drink either in the flush of 

success or the despondency of failure, with the anticipations of the 
| settling-day for the great St. Leger. 


Tur: lingering rays of summer sunshine still continue to retard any 
decided change in outdoor costume. The favourite material at the 
present intermediary season is foulard, In Paris a superior kind of 
this silk has been introduced under the name ‘ Foulard d’Orient.” It 
is of a pale cream colour, and produces an extremely elegant effect 
when trimmed with coloured taffety. A dress of this new foulard has 
recently been made up in the following style :—At the bottom of the 
skirt there is a broad band of viclet-coloured taffety, edged at each 
side by a narrow black ruche, The corsage, which has a gilet front, 
and a“ basqne postillon” at the back, is ornamented with violet- 
coloured grvlots, ‘The sleeves are suaped to the elbow, and buttoned 
on the outside of the ari by a row of large violet-coloured grelot 
buttons. Over this dress is to be worn a burnouse of the same 
material, eded with a broad band of violet-coloured taffety, and 
finished with tassels of the same hue, 

At prevent bands of coloured silk are the favourite trimmings for 
dresses, but their very general adoption forebodes their speedy dis- 
favour. Quaiiled tlounces are also on the decline. It is expected 
that autuin dreases of silk, or of whatever material they may be 
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VICTORIA-STREET, E,C.—BETTING-MEN MAKING UP THEIR BOOKS FOR THE ST, LEGER, 


made, will be of one uniform colour ; that is to say, dress and trimming 
alike, 

The burnouses of black lace, introduced during the summer, are 
now worn lined with coloured silk, At the seaside the saute-en- 
barque, made of nankeen-coloured foulard, is highly fashionable. 
The large circular cape called the collet is also much in favour. It 
may be made of white or coloured cachmere, and is trimmed in 
various fanciful styles with passementerie, fringe, dc. Some of these 
capes, made of black silk or black cachmere, are trimmed with deep 
falls of guipure, : 

Hats worn at the seaside and in the country are of straw, either 
white or coloured, Those of white straw usually have a band of 
black lace or black velvet round the crown, fastened in a bow, with 
long flowing ends at the back of the hat; in front may be fixed a 

uet of cornflowers and wheatears, or flowers mixed with fruit. 

Hats of black or brown straw are trimmed with coloured ribbon—as 

blue, magenta, or violet, To the ribbon trimming may be added, 
either feathers or flowers, according to taste, 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Fig. 1. Robe of maize-coloured satety figured with a pattern imi- 
tating black lace, and consisting of black sprigs scattered over a 
net ground, At the edge of the skirt there is a flounce of plain 
maize-coloured taffety, with a border of black guipure and heading of 
guipure insertion. The corsage and sleeves are trimmed with black 
guipure insertion and narrow lace set on in quillings. Bonnet of 
white tulle bouillonné, with bavolet covered with blonde. On the 
outside, and exactly in front, a large coquille of blonde fixing a bou- 
quet of white flowers and a small plume of mauve-coloured feathers. 

Fig. 2. Dress of white organdie muslin, figured with large spots. 
At each side of the skirt the muslin is lined with a breadth of 
magenta-coloured silk, thus forming side trimmings, which are edged 
round with Valenciennes lace, The skirt of the robe is edged all 


AUTUMN FASHIONS 


round with the same, The sleeves are very full, but slightly confined 
at the ends by a bouillonné with insertion of magenta ribbon, finished 
by a frill of Valenciennes, The corsage is high at the back, but open 
and square in front, and finished at the top by a bouillonné and fall 
of Valenciennes. Broad ceinture of magenta ribbon. Cap of white 
lace, pointed in front of the forehead in the Mary Stuart style, and 
ornamented with bou quets of magenta-coloured flowers, 

Fig. 3. Robe of white jaconet muslin, with a narrow flounce of 
the same at the edge of the skirt, Above the flounce are two groups 
of tucks, separated by a row of needlework, The corsage is high to 
the throat, and the sleeves demi-long, trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt, The ceinture, which is tied in a bow with long ends at the 
back of the waist, consists of a broad slip of mauve-coloured silk cut 
out at the edges, Coiffure of the same silk, linked with the bows of 
hair at the back of the head, the long ends flowing loosely, 

Fig. 4. Dress of maize-coloured foulard, trimmed with rows of cerise- 
coloured velvet of graduated widths, The corsage is in the style of 
a zouave jacket, and under it is worn a gilet of white piqué, orna- 
mented with red embroidery. Cap of white guipure, trimmed with 
clusters of red berries and foliage, 

Fig. 5. Tunic of white worked muslin, edged with a border of 
maroon-coloured velvet, ornamented with straw embroidery, and 
finished with straw fringe. The corsage and sleeves have a corre- 
sponding trimming, but of narrower width. Under the tunic is worn 
a skirt of plain muslin, with a flounce at the edge, and above it 
several rows of needlework insertion, Headdress a wreath of blue 
cornflowers, and ends of narrow blue velvet. 

Fig. 6. Dress of white muslin, with double skirt. The upper one 
edged with a bias fold of blue taffety, Four ends of blue ribbon 
descend from the waist and flow loosely over the upper skirt. A 
draped corsage, with ‘nceuds de page” of blue ribbon on the shoul- 
ders, Headdress a pompadour wreath of pink roses, 
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THE WORKSHOPS OF ENGL — a 
AND.—NO, XV.-THE COALBROOKDALE COMPANY’S IRONWORKS, COALBROOKDALE, SHROPSHIRE. 


gixce the days of Tubal Cain, whose short but ee 
emphatic biography as the first instructor of artificers grand old ruins of Buildwas Abbey, with ita deep and 
in brase and iron makes his name one of the most tree-shaded tishponds filled with speckled trout, the 
rominent in the history of mankind, the workmen of relics of those “good old times ” for which so many 
the forge and the foundry have been foremost amongst . people lament, é 
the pioneers of civilisation, Ours may be called the Passing the beautiful table-land from which the 
Jron Age in ® better and more universal sense, per- Wrekin rises, grand, not stern, its green-clad crest 
haps, than any other, since the metal which was once lighted by the early sun, I enter the beautiful glen 
held to be the representative of stern reality and kown as Coalbrookdale, whose embowered hills over- 
uncompromising warfare has become a material by look the Severn valley, their neighbour the Wrekin, 
which the sciences are developed and the arts find and his more distant cousins of the Malvern range, 
adequate expression in the beautiful variety of design “ Herefordshire, and Wales, Here in the deep valley, 
wbich may be borne by common household imple- WM ¢ VE where the monks of Wenlock (the ruins of whose 
ments in daily use. if : ; E ; 7 4 priory still remain) held their rich preserves of fish 
It is to one of the greatest workshops of modern and game, ironworks have been established certainly 
times, where I may see the glorious metal in both ever since the Commonwealth, while even in the 
these phases of its mighty existence, that I am bound | reign of Henry VIII. some records occur of a “ smith- 
to-day; for at Coalbrookdale iron as raw material, as house” existing on the spot. In 1711, however, the 
manufactured metal, and in its adaptation to great germ of the present extensive works was established 
engineering works, to exquisite ornamentation and to by the family of Darby, who became the proprietors 
commonest domestic use, may be viewed in that series of the district, and under their hands and those of 
of factories which lie, one great workshop, in the their descendants a large portion of “ the Dale” has 
tosom of the valley where the landlocked pools from been sunk in mines and coal and clay pits, and 
the broad Severn reflect the wooded hills. covered with brick-kilns, and forges, and factories 
With the necessity before me of a long day in “the whence almost all the implements for which the 
Dale,” 1 have passed the night at picturesque old casting of iron is a necessary process are sent not 
ghrewsbury, full of dreams about the Mercian Saxons only to all England but to the most distant countries 
qho gave it its name of Scrobbesbyrig, or Woody hill— of the world, 
of York and Lancaster, of Falstaff and Shrewsbury Strangely enough, however, all this has been done 
clock, of rich cakes and fat brawn; and as I am without destroying the romantic aspect of the sur- 
rounding scenery. It may even be doubted whether 
it has not added a strange but still picturesque 


carried by the railway to Tronbridge I note in the 
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the manufacture of iron were carried out, 
first came into use, and the castings for the early engines of Boulton 
and Watt were made, Nay, | am now crossing the first iron bridge, 
which, constructed to span the Severn ona single arch of 100fr., 
still stands, apparently as firm as when it was first erected, at the 
expense of Mr. Abraham Darby, in 177%, 

T have no time to linger on the bridge, however, for the works 
extend for some seven miles round, and include brick-kilns, terra-cotta 
works (a new brancli, but lately introduced), blast-furnaces for 
making pig iron, puddling-furnaces, rolling-forges and rolling-wills, 
and the range of workshops where the immense op: rations in casting 
are now carried on— operations which include the production of thore 
exquisite gates, ornamental stoves, and interior decorations which 
have been so attractive at the company’s court at the Great Exhibition, 
and at the same time invelve the manufacture of fryingpans and iron 

ots, which, indeed, under the general name of “hollow ware,” 
ormed the principal trade some two centuries ago, and is still a very | 
considerable branch of the business. 

Having been well accredited to Mr, Charles Crookes, under whose 
experienced management the whole of these enormous works are 
conducted, I find an open carriage waiting for me, since the roads are 
somewhat steep, and a wet day has made them rather heavy walking. | 
By these means, and under the valuable guidance of the manager 
himself, I am able to riake a tour of the principal departments, even 
a rapid visit to all 
of which requires | 
an entire day, 

The first object 
which claims my 
attention is a mill 
for grinding the 
corn for the work- 
people — an —_ ar- 
rangement which 
may be better un- 
derstood when it is 
remembered that 
more than 3000 
men, women, and | 
children are em- | 
ployed by the com- 
pany. ‘The pretty 
little garden plote 
which I see are 
attached to the 
cottages in Light- 
moor Valley are 
many of them 
freeholds belong- 
ing to the opera- 
tives themselves. 
Mr. Crookes in- 
formas me _ that | 
these small hold- 
ings are encow 
raged amongst the 
people, and that 
since his residence 
amongst them, 
during (I think) 
thirty years, 
“strikes have been 
unknown,” 

Leaving these 
behind, I reach the 
great heaps of 
ironstone in the 
vicinity of the 
mines — enormous 
mounds, upon the 
slopes of which the women and girls stand or kneel, hammering, sifting, 
and sorting the ore as it is brought to the surface. The whole hillside 
and the undulating platforms of tableland are broken up by the ruins 
of old pits, their former mouths inclosed in order to keep unwary 

ngers from their treacherous vicinity. There are at present 
more than forty iron and coal pits in process of working, and the 
great mounds of ironstone, “clunch”—of which fire-bricks are 
made—and a peculiar black clay found with the iron, but of no 
particular value, almost rival the natural hills which rear their 
wooded heights above. These are again superseded, however, by 
the mountains of furnace refuse, cinder, and slag which lie covered 
with the coltsfoot, which here grows in luxuriant abundance, and 
showing rich tints of red and green and brown, The tramways 
from the mines supply the iron and coal to the furnaces towards 
which we are journeying, and the refuse brought from those furnaces 
accumulates till year by year the heaps grow larger and make fresh 
artificial hiils scarcely less verdant than the natural eminences beneath 
which they are formed. 

From the mines on my way to the great blast-furnaces I pay a short 
visit to the brickworks and tile-kilns, where a large business is done 
in bricks and tiles of all descriptions, made from a superior kind 
of clay found on the ae The completeness of these works very far 
exceeds any ordinary brickfield, since the operations are conducted 
under well-built covered sheds, and even the men who attend the 
kilns are sheltered by an arch which protects them from the wet 
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and | two boxes, or the mould and its “reverse,” 
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| being about 18,000 tons. Here, in a large area like an immense open 
' shed, where J am surrounded by the din of whee!s and haamers and 


the glow of furnaces, I am introduced to the puddling-furnaces. Of 
these there are about 


rs thirty-five at work, and 
af within their fiery jaws, 
M es the bottoms of which are | 


lined with a sort of cal- 
cined clay mingled with 
iron slag, and technically 
called “ bulldog,” 
recvive the “pigs,” about 
four hundred-weight at a 
time. As the pig iron 
melts the puddler at the 
mouth of the furnace 
continues to stir it with 
a long iron rod bent at 
the end until it becomes 


sistence, Before it ar- 
rives at this state, how- 


the carbon, so that the 
puddler is able to collect 
it together in the form of 
four or five large balls, 
which are received into 
iron trucks running on a 
tramway and carried to 
the shingling-hammer, 
an itmmensely-powerful 
hammer worked by steam 
power, This reduces it 
to a short square ingot, 
called a “bloom.” This 
“bloom” is next carried 
to the rolling-mills— 
large horizontal cylin- 


CRINOLINE UMBRELLA STAND, 


and between these cylinders the “bloom” 
Each of the puddling- 
from 


variously-sized grooves, 
is squeezed and lengthened into a forged bar, 
furnaces will receive 25} ewt. of pig iron in the twelve hours, 

which about 234 cwt. is obtained for the manfacture of bar iron. 

At the rolling-mills the iron is again subject to the pressure of 
revolving cylinders of enormous power. To these I see the white- 
hot slabs carried on the iron trucks, seized by the attendant workmen 
with their long tongs, and caught with the utmost precision by the 
rollers, from between which it ultimately comes forth a great broad 
plate of iron, As it is drawn between the rollers the enormous 
pressure spirts the soft and almost liquid surface of the hot iron in a 
fiery shower—a fact of which I am reminded by the sudden pattering 
upon my hat of a few drops of this redhot rain, to see the cause of 
which I had ventured into the direction whence it was thrown. 

I should like to stay and listen to the stories of those herculean 
men who are standing at the hammer, to learn something of their 
habits, their immense strength, and their possible earnings, but I 
have yet the largest portion of the works to visit, the largest because 
of the variety of the manufactures it includes. 

Once more towards the starting-point, then, to see the process of 
casting in all its branches, from the enormous plates which are being 
riveted to the structure of that great iron bridge constructed for the 
Severn Junction Railway, one of the largest span yet made for the | 
same purpose, and which will cost thousands, to the three-legged | 
iron pot destined to swing above the fire in an African encamp- 
ment, and which is sold for tenpence, The first operation | 
towards casting is, of course, designing; and viaa. in a light, 
clean room, close to the brookside, the designers are at work with 
wax and plaster, A most artistic gas branch for the station of 
the Underground Railway is at present being modelled on a board, 
and surrounding the room are several of the designs which have 
already become popular, From the designs are made the patterns in 
wood, iron, and white metal, The making of these occupies a long 
range of buildings, in which a large number of men are employed. | 
The Coalbrookdale Company, indeed, keep a greater variety of | 
patterns than any other manufacturers in England, | 

at confused amidst stacks of pig and pile: of | 


Going out into the yards where the principal casting-houses are 
built, I became somew 
scrap iron, furnaces, machinery, and all the appliances of an enor- 
mous factory. Here the cupola-furnaces receive the pig iron used 
for the various descriptions of casting, and the portable iron pails 
carried like a sedan-chair are continually coming for a fresh supply 
of the metalestream, and going with it to the casting-houses, Amongs» 
the furnaces is one now disused blast-farnaze, which, like the organ 
of a parish church, beara the date of its original ercction, 1058, and 
its subsequent renewal by Abraham Darby in 1777, 

It would be impossible within these limits to give any detailed | 
description of the various eigen of casting, including the beautiful 
manipulation by which the sand-moulds are prepared with reverse 
sides, and the “cores” for hollow figures, The moulds are boxes of 
a peculiar description of sand into which the patterns are pressed, 
and so one side of the work obtained ; the other side is similarly 
prepared, if it is intended to make a solid casting. If a hollow cast- 
ing is required, the mould is prepared with a hollow pattern, into 


the impression made by which a solid “core” fits, leaving be:ween | 


the surfaces a space equal to the thickness of the metal. Waen the 
are brought together 


the keen winds, both matters of no little importance on these the liquid metal is run in, passes through small channels in the sand 


Shropshire slopes, A number of boys and girls are employed on 
these works ; but to the factories belonging to the company a school 
is attached, and no child is admitted to work until after the 
age of twelve y or unless they have previously received som 
education, One of these schools, which I shal! pass presently near— 
Horsehay—is a really fine structure, looking like a nobleman’s man- 
sion, and they are all under Government inspection, 

Near the brickworks the new terra-cotta works have recently 
commenced operations. Some of the productions of this department 
are to be seen at the Great Exhibition, in the department with Maw’s 
tiles, not far from the Coalbrookdale Court; and here I see in the 
clean modelling-shed some of the same vases and flowerpots and 
stovebacks as are there displayed. I notice, too, some of those 
beautiful mignonette-boxes which are made to resemble carved 
wood, and are, to my thinking, amongst the prettiest of all the 
adaptations of this branch of plastic art. 

Just outside these works another huge heap rises: it is composed 
of clay taken from the spot, weighs some 25,000 tons, and will 
used for fire-bricks, 

The blast-furnaces stand in the more open country, so that I leave 
the rest of the works behind on my way to them. Very strange and 
almost terrible they look—their blackened shafts reared like grim old | 
beacon-towers crested with fire, while between them the verdant 
sweep of country, hill and vale, smiles under the noontide sun, There 
are seven of these blast-furnaces, some of them the oldest in the 
country, and one devoted to that fine, grey iron peculiar to the 
Ooalbrookdale Company, of which this furnace will turn out 120 tons 
a week, Up to the very feet of these fiery monsters the green colts- 
foot trails its broad, downy leaves; and it is a wildly picturesque 
— to seein the gloaming of an autumn night the opening of 

furnace-tap through which the liquid iron comes lapping into the 
channels of sand, running into the trough which forms what is 
called “the sow,” and so branching off into the shorter bars which 
represent “the pigs.” Lighted up with a red glare, the brickwork, 
the faces and bodies of the half-naked men, as they stand reeking 

the flood of fire and the tall shafts with their blazing crests, stand 
in forcible contrast with the darkening valley and the distant uplands 
where the dun September night is falling. 

It is necessary to follow the “pigs,” however, in their journey to 
the works at Horsehay, where they go to be manufactured into bar iron 
of various qualities, thecompany’s annual manufacture of this material * 


left for the purpose, and the casting is complete. 
If it is difficult to dezcribe the process, it is certainly impossible 
to enumerate the different articles in course of manufacture, Gates, 


¢ | chimneypieces, doors, stoves, ranges, garden seats and chairs, green- 


houses, fenders, gas-chandeliers and brackets, gas and hot-water 
apparatus (for which the company have a high reputation), hat and 
umbrella stands, vases, card-baskets, and a hundred articles of 
mechanical, architectural, scientific, or domestic use, are being made 
every day and all day long. I am fortunate in secing a pair of mag- 
nificent yates, similar to those in the Great Exhibition, in their 
various stages, one gate having just been cast, and the moulds for 
the other being just completed. The pattern is about to be lifted, 
and, as it is removed piece by piece from the mould, I see with what 
— and sharpness the form of scroll, and stem, and flower is 
eft in the evenly-prepared and firmly-compressed sand. The casting, 
which has but lately been eff.cted, of one gate is®o clean and perfect 
that not a speck ora defect can be detected in it, although it lies there 
untrimmed by chisel or file. It weighs nearly a ton, and is the largest 
piece of casting of an ornamental character ever produced in this 
country without a flaw. 

Desiring to see the manufacture of a fryingpan, I am taken toa 
large building where this cepartment is carried on, and am nota litcle 
surprised to discover that the mould] for this u-eful article is made 
in a manner precisely similar to those of more preten-ions—that 
it requires nearly as large a degree of skill; still more to mould 
the iron pots, of which, with their humble neighbours, thousands are 
contained in an immense warehouse, piled from floor to ceiling. 
Water power is very largely employed at Coa!brookdale for the 
heavy engines, including some of the great lathes used for turning 
the iron, but a considerable adaptation of steam: power is also 
required for the various descriptions of machinery. 

The fitting-shops receive the smaller cas:ings, and here all their parts 
are properly fitted together; while in the chasin 
that exqnisite ornamentation for which these works are celebrated is 
carried on by a band of skilled artisaus. It will be remembered that 
for the finer de-cription of ornamental castiogs the company gained 
a council meda! ia 1851, and that they also received 2 medal in Paris 
for their proce:s o* electrotyp2 bronzing, which secures not only a 
beautiful appearance but astonishing durability of surface, From 
the photographic studio in which pictorial records of the elaborate 
designs executed on the works are preserved I am compelled to turn 
once more towards Ivonbridge, on my way back to Shrewsbury, Not, 


they | 


of a sort of pasty con- | 


ever, it has boiled, and | 
by that means thrown off | 


ders or rolls, scored with | 


and bronzing rooms | 
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however, without admiring the church (built by the D che ts ; 


| 


whose beautiful peal of bells must sonnd with peaceful eife 
chime over the dale where the busy workshops lie in Sabbatt 
nes3 —not without a rapid visit to the handsome stru: 
stands so well as the companion of the sacred editice) 
| Literary and Scientific Lastitution is conducted, This bail 
wiserected from the designs and under the direction of My, Creag! 
is, indeed, the most complete I have ever seen, and pees ‘ey 
besides a handsome and spacious lecture-hall, with a fine ¢ ¢ 
aud commodious platform, a reading-room and library oa 
amaller apartments, and a well-appointed studio, in which - 
members are taught drawing by a thoroughly-competent master, ‘) 
col'ection of models, casts, and studies are of the very best decors 
tion, and, to judge by some of the drawings executed by the yy, 
are thoroughly appree’ated, and must have a marvellous effec: inv | 
cultivation of that artistic taste amongst the workmen for wt 
| Mr. Crookes himself possesses no small reputation, With the pleas 
impressions of this eminent social institution, and of the beneti: wi, 
it is calculated to convey to the employcs of the Coalbrookd } 
Ironworks, I heartily shake hands with the energetic mana ee ni 
take my departure for Shrewsbury. Grass 
Coming back to London with the recollections of this great wo)! 
shop still upon me, I renew my acquaintance with such of its an 
ductions as are exhibited in the company’s court at the Great. ae 
bition, One fact which I discover immediately is that the specimey,. 
placed there are not specially prepared, many of those of the 
design at the works being in reality more highly finished 
notice some old friends with more attention than I could bestow y 
them while they were in the course of manufacture, The ‘ 
gates, of course, have been one of the attractions of the exhib 
but I must dwell again upon that magnificent stove supported by 
fivures and ornamented with designs illustrating Shakspe ire’ 
“Tempest.” The marvellous fineness of the casting and the strani 
su zgestion of wind which is expressed in the hair, the drapery, a 
the whole pose of the figures is one of the most artistic effects ey 
obtained in metal, oi 
Amongst the small elegances of which so many are purchas 
visitors it would be difficult to select examples; but assuredly tlt 
litle fellow with the hoop forms one of the pleasantest desigus fo: 
an umbrella-stand Pais 
which has ever 
been hitupon., Of 
a similar charac- 
ter is the hand- 
some, solid-look- 
inyy candelabrum 
surported by 
Cu pids, The de- 
sizas for hat and 
uu.brella stands, 
however, present 
such an amazing 
fertility of inven- 
tiou that it is won- 
dexful how any- 
boy should be 
without such ar- 
tistic belongings 
in their halls and 
pasiages, The 
Indian juggling 
with rings i@ 
quzint and ori- 
ginil; but the 
dog “ begging,” 
wit! the bunting- 
whip in his mouth 
(the thorg of the 
wh'p looking mar- 
vellously real and 
forming the space 
for the umbrellas), 
is «exquisite, while 
the “crinoline” is a most fortunate idea, Of the plainer ha 
umbrella stands, such as are represented in our Engravings, there 
a considerable variety adapted to almost every style of inte 
decoration. The artistic gems of this court are, perhaps. that 
charming figure of the “ Octoroon.” designed by Mr. John Bell, an 
one of the most beautiful ard touching creations in the whole buill- 


PLAIN IRON UMBRELLA-STANB, 


ts 
tan 


d 


| ing; the figure of Temperance, which is intended fora fountain, and 


staids beneath a fine bronze canopy ; and the magnificent vase wit!) 
boll classic ornamentation which stands just outside the gates of the 
cou-t, Itis difficult to make distinctions, however, where there are 
so many attractive objects, and it may be safely asserted that, from 
the largest piece of casting there to the little elegant bronzed sta-+ 
and boars intended for the chimneypiece, the Coalbrookdale Com) 

has sustained that reputation for tine workmanship which it so lo: 
azo established, AS 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Tum GLOUCESTER FrsTivAL appears to have been unusually suc- 
cessful, and we are glad to see, from the accounts of the proceed 
published by our daily contemporaries, that at Gloucester, at 1 
| there is an end to the controversy, of such long standing, as | 
| whether a cathedral is a proper place in which to perforin an 
oratorio—or, rather, whether an oratorio is a proper work to be per- 
foried ina cathedral, That section’ of the Gloucester clergy which 
| has hitherto objected to the festival has done so chietly on the ground 
that it interfered with the ordinary religious services in the cathedral. 
| witout raising in a direct manner the question of the suitability ot 
sacred music to a placeof worship. As morning and evening service are 
now recited and chanted at festival time as at other seasons, the only 
| opposition that can be made to the “meetings of the three choirs 


must henceforth be on the plea of the aforesaid unsuitability o. 
religious music in a religious edifice. We know that in Roman 
Catholic countries musical celebrations are frequently heid in churches, 


as, for instance, on St. Cecilia’s Day, and on the name-day of 

saint after whom the church is entitled. The Dissenters convert 

chapels on occasion into schoolrooms, and even hold public exami- 

nations and prize meetings in them, at which the young students are 

refreshed with tea, mutlins, and admonitory addresses, Then, to come 
| to the Church of England, a grand musical festival was held some 
| forty years ago in Westminster Abbey for the benefit of the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy 1s held 
every year at St. Paul's, and festivals have taken place and oratorios 
been performed in the cathedrals of Gloucester, Worcester, and Here 
ford for upwards of a century. As far as tradition is concerned, then. 
there is nothing at variance with the general Christian practice '! 
occasionally employing a place of worship for purposes (of a lofty 
nature) other than that of prayer; and in the Charch of England, 
in particolar, it has long been ‘the custom to give performances 0 
ora-orios and sacred music of varions kinds in our cathedrals for the 
benefit of certain charities, 

Not only has this custom received the san 
wisest and best of our clergy during the last century anc 
it is a landable custom in itself, If hymns and psalms can be 
formed with propriety in a church, why cannot oratorios, which are 
to a great extent made up of hymns and psalms developed on a granc 
scale? If paalm-music is to be tolerated at all, what objection cat 
be made to Mendelssohn's beantiful setting of Psalm xh? so 0!" 
introduced at festivals, or to one of the same composer's chorn 
“Elijah?” or, to go a step further, to Elijah” entire? Oncea in) 
sacred music into churches and to think of excluding oracr 
worse than ridiculous, 

We can understand some sensitive, scrapu 


ton of many of the 
1a half, bu 


lous persons objecting to 


oratorios altogether, on the ground that such a subject as (let us iy) 
that of “The Messiah” is too sacred and awful to be treated wore oF 
action 17 


less in the style of an opera; but it so happens that this obj 1 
never made, and that Exeter Hall is crowded whenever an oratorio | 
performed by thousands of amateurs who are notoriously devout. 

Is it, then, with intrusting the execution of the oratorios given & 


ala hy rE py yer ‘ 
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i with the system | M. Veillard has during that time been well bef he | Congregational chapel, and asked } f he would kindly | but without leading to any imoterial change in prices, Turkish 
* rofessional singers, or a A 5 We! ore the | Congregational chapel, and as! 1im if he mld kindly | but lai Aras ol Ripa Lari 
festivals to e tickets of admission, that fault is| public, not always advantageously. No one could | Undertake to lay the foundation-stone early m September. aa ek ete Mean peennaccs Fone ie ey eee 
of — | have been more liberal towards those “gentlemen of | Witness told him Le ie expected to be an of tow Marked Vth; Busios Ayras Six per Canta,4; Ezyptian, 91 ex div; 
nd? A FS " | 3.” Ww mocreattad <cha e at that time, and could not promise, e@ gathered Mexican Three g reo per Cents, 46) 5 
“a to the former point, a prapetye! | oe Hom dl ga a he Mr oasis accept | from the prisoner that he was very anxious to get nestan Of; Spanish Passive, 18% ; Ditto Certi- 
Fi e : yo od e has ever ha tter occasi 9), - tha: ita - cs Ticats, 10g 5 Tiarkiat or Uenta, So 1853, 874 © 
if oratorios are to be played at al y, ONE: . ever had better occasion | £200 to pay for the site to Mr. Duval, and he Gees ie) nee iker div renee atc Gsy Dales, thes 


gave him £ 
only required a few pounds more to m 
The prisoner showed him a list of s 
other respectable persons who, he s. 
| towards erecting the chapel, and he h 


thinking, from his representations, he 


mI, for which reason the principal parts | to lament the popular dejusion that any metropolivan | 

yp placed in the hands of vocalists newspaper, however cheap in prics, can be purcliased 
their profession. i Seo too, . Be aera te dinners given to its reporters, however 
: very cathedral but a professional high their position above that of the mere penny-a- 
the organist at every | liner, veillin 


p-r Cants, y3 and Loaaa 1 per Cents, 6)! 

Joint-stock BAak Shares pave been tolarably steady. Australasia 
have marked 60); Alliaace, 124; Bamk of London, 859; Charvered 
Of Bririat: Com ubia, ty ; Englian, Seotti<h acd Ans ian Chartered, 
14); Londya U wrtored of Australia. 25! ; London aad County : 


e up the amount. 
1 clergyinen and 
, had contributed 
1 already collected 


i ? "4 i v eillard’ . ‘ Metropolitan and L cial, Ug; Orimtal, 533; Ovtoman, 2 
musician ? What are the choristers ¢ h i £1 che W hen uw why once found that M. Veillard’s | over £180. He also said that he was to be the pastor of | Un Oo OF Lond on, hea ; ta Te 
to the latter, it 1s clear that the selling of | charges were | nothing less than extortionate, and} the church, and his congregation was at present worship- | Colonial Government Sccarities have been in fair request :— 
ickets for charitable purposes is the one thing that | indignant victims began to “write to the) ing at Perseverance Hall, Among the alleged contributors win Six pee Cents, have beer. dunis me oe ide bie oF ive yer 
tic i vustify the pointing of these festivals if they | papers,” there was scarcely a journal but gave | 0M his list were Baron Rothschild, M.P., for £505 Mr. vive (per Cents, Wf; wnt V lovers “1x per outs, 110. 
would Jey istified in no other manner, ‘To perform vent to their ourery, all gratuitous dinners, de* | Pyer, the chief clerk of the court, for €20; Dr. Hewlett, Miscellaneous Se.urities have been very inuative. as follows 
could be Jus ic i t perfect manner jetiners, and hock, and sparkli i band Dr, Oxley. Two days afterwards he received a letter  Crysul Palace, Six per Cont Deventure, 110}; Lonuoa General 
the finest sacred music In the most per \ Ie re OCK, ant Spar ing moselle to our setting forth that his une was being freely used, Omnibus, 14; Madras Ireivation and Canal, $9, Postusular aud 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the poor | ‘special correspondent” notwithstanding. Not and he sent to Dr. Hewlett. ‘The prisoner called Ceveti al Sean. sk Nat Uhemou saudi 5 aHaan Docks, 00) 5 
in of the diocese—that is the general programme even the excitement of a holiday at the great) again, and witness said that it was only fair Belliveg aha Have bye In fair averag+ request, an2 the quota- 
clef i and naturally the | show could suffice to enable the Bri o keep his that he should have some proof that the represen- | tious have had au upward Leudeucy. 
of al the cathedral Seve” 2 te! i he ch f sia sale | tations he had made were genuine. The prisoner then 
63 m r against the charge wy nee *, ations ik ade Cre ger iC. e ee s} ¥ 
tickets have to be sold. the attacks on those in- ee nh a enny re’ it Mesias nee eee te produced a recommendation from a clergyman to the METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 
Every year, however, . i 1 worth penn) » Clghteenpence ror Ubree | Pishop to ordain him for holy orders, and what appeared | Cons Excusver.—Aboat average supplies of Kiglish wher, 
teresting and, in all senses, excellent celebrations | pennyworth of peas, and general contiscation of | toe adiploma. The list of subscribers bore the name of | cutelly of thy new crop, have besa on ofler this week, aod the 
| demand forall kinds has ruled heavy, at 4 decline im tue quotations 


and in time we may 


ow weaker and weaker, : 
ling and 


expect even aera to give up assai 

i nting them. ; 
We hear front Brighton that M. Thalberg did not 
obtain so much success a3 might have been expected | 
at the concert which he recently gave there. One, 
lady fell into a fainting fit, but not in the style of 
the spasmodic sufferers who used to be carried 
t of the concert-room under the influence | 


NE art's ormances when M, Liszt was at | 
the height of his musical and mesmeric fury. M. | 


Thalberg’s victim appears to have fainted from 


al causes, In most places, however, where M. 
aloes has appeared during his provincial tour he 


has been received with enthusiastic applause, and | 
has fully maintained his immense reputation— | 
though, certainly, the style of music to which he so } 
exclusively confines himself is apt to tire the hearer 
when he has to listen to it continuously for some 
vo hours or more. 
"There is still some talk of the English Opera 
Company commencing proceedings this autumn, 
and the Musical World even tells us that Her 
Majesty's Theatre has been taken for the purpose, 
though (according to the same authority) the 
ultimate home of the new enterprise is to be) 
Drury Lane. Our contemporary informs us that, 
Malle, Titiens is to be the prima donna, and calls | 
attention to the inconsistency of the directors | 
laying so much stress upon the thoroughly English 
character of the institution they hope to found, and 
at the same time engaging a German lady as 
principal vocalist. No one has the least right to | 
object to a company being formed for representing 


English or any other operas; but there certainly is | 
some little affectation in the promoters of the English 


Opera Company ignoring the existence of the Royal | 
English Opera and 5 peg of a national Opera as | 
something never before heard of in this country. 


chanve by waiters. M. Veillard s system of business | 


posed to be overthrown, Ifowever much one may | 
regret the downfall of the individual, no one can | 
feel a moment's reyret that a system of grossly | 
overcharging the public in its most unguarded mo- | 
ments of relaxation has met with its due punish- | 
ment, and henceforward survives in popular memory | 
as a warning against similar misdoings, [rom the | 
time of the press exposures M, Veillard’s business | 
naturally enough declined and began to display | 
those tokens of decay which always make them- 
selves known in a failing public establish- | 
ment, At last the crash cime, and with 
the publicity necessarily given in consequence to 
certain of M, Veillard’s fiscal matters there comes 
out a curious story of an honourable Mr, Cadogan, 
Mr. Cadogan has had already £2000 from M, Veillard, 
and claims stilla thousand more. He has been the 
worm silently gnawing at the core of this fruit 
which has just dropped unripe but rotten from the 
tree, Why has Mr. Cadogan received this money? 
From so much as we are allowed to learn, his claim 
has been for his influence in promoting M. 
Veillard’s interests in arranging the contract and 
generally in assisting in a variety of ways his_ 
employer, the Monsieur, Whether the honourable 
gentleman’s aid was afforded in such details as the | 
washing and warming of plates is more than we | 
can say; but, comparing the way in which these 
duties were or were not performed with that, 
in which M, Veillard’s interests have or have | 
not been promoted, we can scarcely avoid fancy- | 
ing that the pecuniary and culinary arrange- | 
ments have betrayed touches of the same master) 
hand, the index finger of which has pointed so_ 
plainly to bankruptcy, This as well as perhaps. 
some other matters are subjects upon which the 
creditors of the concern might reasonably require | 


Tt seems to us that Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr, Harrison, 
Mr, Santley, Mr, Weiss, and a number of other 
singers now engaged at Covent Garden are English ; | 
that Mr, Alfred Mellon and the great majority of | 
his orchestra are English ; that the chorus is English ; 
and that the composers whose works are habitually | 

formed, and most of whom have written specially - 
ie this theatre (Messrs, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, — 
Loder, Mellon, &c.), are English, Is not Mr, Henry | 
Leslie, whose “ Romance” was produced at Covent | 
Garden two or three years ago, English (the plot 
of the libretto, by-the-way, was French)? Is not 
even Mr, Chorley English (differing in that respect 
from the curious language into which he has 
translated “ Dinorah”) ? | 

We say again that there is no harm in getting up 
a second English Opera, Paris, with a smaller, 
scp than London, has three Operas, more or | 
less national ; and there is perhaps no reason why | 
London should not have two—except, indeed, that 
the second one is not very likely to succeed, That, 
however, is a matter which chiefly concerns the | 
projectora, All that we find fault with in their) 
proceedings isthe cool assumption that we have no 
English Opera at the present moment, when all the | 
directors and members of the new association know 
perfectly well that we have had an excellent one 
for the last seven years, 

Senor Arcas, a guitarist of great reputation in his 
own country, gave what he called a concert last 
week in London. Strictly speaking, a series of per- 
formances on one single instrument does not con- 
stitute a concert ; but the celebrated Spanish guitar- 
ist might have pleaded in this instance that he 
introduced not only the guitar bodily, but by sug- | 
gestion the trombone and other instruments which 
he knows how to imitate. It must not be supposed, 
however, that Senor Arcas confines himself to 
playing tricks upon the guitar, As a rule, he 

rforms upon it in the most legitimate style; but 

e knows all its resources, and apparently likes to 
show, from time to time, what a variety of effects 
hecan obtain from it, Most of the pieces performed 
by Senor Arcas were fantasias on operatic airs on 
the national songs and dance-tunes of Spain—all of 
his own coraposition, and especially remarkable for | 
the richness of their accompaniment, Senor Arcas | 
possesses marvellous powers of execution; while, 
4s regards expression, the guitar in his hands becomes 
as eloquent an instrument as the violin. 


LAW AND CRIME. 
THE FRENCH REFRESHMENT FAILURE, 

Tuk failure of M, Veillard, the contractor for the 
French refreshment department at the International | 
Kxhibition, may serve as a useful illustration of the 
working of the law of bankruptcy in its present im- 
proved state. At the commencement of the exhi- 
bition, M. Veillard was accepted by the coumis- | 
sioners as a fit and proper person to undertake a} 
position requiring labour, tact, and experience, com: | 
manding a great extent of trust, and entailing heavy 
responsibilities, not altogether pecuniary. He was | 
required to deposit in their hands a sum of £500 as | 
Caution money, and this sum he accordingly raised, 
it is said, with assistance, This “ caution money” | 
contrivance has, naturally enough, failed utte:ly, as | 
might have been easily prognosticated. For, even 
had it been quadrupled, the effecs would have been, | 
hot to increase, but to diminish proportionally the | 
Contractor's stability, by xugmenting his liabilities | 
instead of his capitul, and of starting him bound in | 
the fetters of ‘he meney-lender, Who is now to | 
get this £500, or whether the commis 


Uus nissioners are to | 
retain it, we cannot gay; but it certainly forms in 
any case a poor set-ofi to the £20,000 of debts which 
M. Veillard has contrived to incur without prospect 
of payment, beyond 5s. in the pound, within the 
short space of barely five months, The career of 


!eould do such a thing asrob her, for she must be sure 


| she had left or pledged a ring with the landlorc 


particular information. But here comes into the | 
matter the element of British bankruptcy law. The 
whole business, stock, and plant are disposed of for a) 
few hundreds, forming almoat the only available | 
assets, and then the creditors are told that if they 
disapprove of the arrangement and decline the com- 
position the whole affair will be cast into bank- | 
ruptey., Every one knows what that means, No, 
wonder that three-fourths of the creditors pass a | 
resolution, by law binding on the minority, agreeing , 
to accept just what is offered them, ‘The gratification | 
of reasonable curiosity on certain points is sacrificed 
for the receipt of 25 per cent in full on a just debt, and 
M. Veillard and his honourable assistant escape per- | 
sonal cross-examination, The public knows, and is to | 
know, no more of the affair, M, Veillard may be one | 
of the most honest and unfortunate of men. With | 
him we have nothing further todo. But following 
the idea pointed out in our first sentence, and taking 
this case as a legal illustration, we cannot help 
thinking that it might have been perfectly feasible 
for any person less scrupulously honest than M. 
Veillard, even less skilled in his vocation and less 
conscientious in his carrying of it out, to have 
accepted this contract on apparently more favour- 
able terms, to have deposited a higher sum of 
borrowed caution-money, to have charged 2s. for a 
plate of peas and 6d. for a rull, to have never | 
given change at all, to have failed for above | 
£20,000, after having paid half that sum to 
some coadjutor not honourable at ail, and, | 
after having offered the creditors less than 5s, in the 
pound, flourishing the new Bankruptcy Act like a 
bludgeon in their faces meanwhile, to have received 
a joyful discharge, and to have retired upon the 
profits subsequently divided with the “assistant.” 
In the present instance, however, this has_not been 
the case; and the creditors may sing “Jubilate,” 
and bless their fortunate stars, not the law, that 
their loss has been no greater, 


POLICE. 

HEARTLESS AND UNNATCRAL ROBBERY.—Eleanor 
Edwards, twenty-three, and John Perkins, twenty-four, 
basketmaker, of Whitechapel, were charged as detailed 
below :—Eliza Evans appeared in deep mourning, and, on 
seeing the female prisoner, burst into tears, On being | 
sworn she said she resided at 15, Hawley-road, Kentish- 
town, and her husband, through ill-healtn, had been 


obliged to resign his situation as clerk at the Bank of 
England. The female prisoner is her sister, and was 
staying with her. On Tuesday of last week witness went 
out in the afternoon, and on her return home found her 
sister had left and taken a deal of property with her, 
among which was a gold watch, gold guard, two diamond 
rings, three gold rings, gold toothpick, two sets of gold 
earrings, silver brooch, waistcoats, trousers, handker- 
chiefs, and over fourteen yards of black silk, Witness 
we information to the police, and from what she 


subsequently heard she went to a place called Little 
Houghton, where slie saw her sister in a room 
with the male prisoner. Witness asked her how she 


t would be found out, and her sister replied that she did 
not know, but she had done it, ‘The boxes were opened, 
and the property wasinthem. Her sister told her that | 
tof the 
house, Commercial-street, Wt shupel, 
and another ring with a woman at the Cock ‘Tavern, 
Bishopsgate. The male prisoner had some of witness's 
husband's clothes on; he was sitting by the fireplace | 
handcuffed, and her sister was standing by the table 
erying much. 

It was stated that the male prisoner had been sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment for horse-stealing at 
Ipswich. 

Both prisoners were remanded, 


John Bull public- 


A CLERICAL IMpostoR.—The Rev. Thomas A. 
Freeman was brought before Mr. Selfe, the presiding 
magistrate, charged by Mr. Harper Twelvetress with 
fraudulently obtaining from him the sum of £2 2s, by 
se pretences, 

Mr. Harper Twelvetrees said that, early in the month of | 
Avgust, the prisoner at the bar called at his house at 
Bromley, describing himself as the Rev. Thomas 


Freeman, and told him that he was about to erect a 


“Thomas Fairburn, Esq.,” described as the secretary. 


| had only to be tested to be exposed, only to be ex- | He also said that Joshua Wilson had refused to lend him 


£900 for the building, which he had expected to 
receive. Witness asked him if he would take him to 
Thomas Fairburn, Esq., and Dr. Oxley. Witness went 
and saw Dr. Oxley as he was entering a shop in Hack- 
ney-road, who said that he knew nothing of the 
matter beyond the fact that the prisoner had called at his 
house soliciting subseriptions. 
Marsh—another person the prisoner had named—and, 
upon inquiring of him whether he had given his sanction 
to the affair, he replied, ** All I know of the man is that 
he gave me an order for his new chapel.” Witn drove 
on to a cottage containing tworooms, but no Mr, Fairburn 
lived there. On Monday night, accompanied by a police- 
constable, he went into Grove-road, and gave the 
prisoner into custody, who was taken to the station-house 
and locked up, 

After some further evidence showing that the prisoner 
had used the names of gentlemen who had subscribed as 
directors and supporters of his scheme in order to obtain 
further contributions, and that he bad stolen and pledged 
some books, 

Mr. Inspector Gritlin said that the prisoner could be 
proved to have been committing frauds, and obtaining 
goods and money under false pretences, for years past. 

George Hougiiton, of 24, Frederick’s-place, Ball's Pond- 
road, said that the prisoner came to his master's house on 
the 9th of March, 186!, and borrowed a dissolviag view 
apparatus for a religious entertainment. He was to have 
paid for the use of it and the time of witness's attendance 
in working it, but he never did. He told Mr. Moody, his 
master, that he should pay witness. A judgment sum- 
mons was taken out at the County Court, but it could not 
be served, as the prisoner could not be seen except on 
Sundays, when he went preaching about at different 
chapels. 

The police said if the prisoner was remanded a variety 
of other charges could be proved, 

Mr. Selfe therefore remanded the prisoner. 


A CLERGYMAN'S EXAMPLE,—At the Bow-street Police 
Court a middle-aged gentleman in clerical costume, who 
gave the name of the Rev. Henry Hoskins, Hackney- 
terrace, Hackney, was charged with being drunk and 
committing several assaults upon females in the Strand, 
On Saturday night he had been seen in Trafalgar-square 
flourishing his walking-stick about. He then ran along 
the Strand a short distance and seized a young female 
by the waist. She struggled some time before she could 
get away trom him, and then he went on flourishing 
his stick as before. Hethen struck an elderly woman, and 
seized another female by the waist. He was quite drunk, 


The defendant said he was only carrying his stick as 
another person would, and as he always carried his | 


umbrella, twirling it round occasionally. 
alleged assaults. 


He denied the 


A friend of the defendant, who also appeared to bea 


minister of religion, said he had known defendant many 
years, and did not believe he would get drunk. 


Mr. Corrie—If not drunk he must have been insane, 


then. 
The friend said he was not insane. 


Mr. Corrie fined the defendant340s., which was imme- 


diately paid. 


THE LAW AS TO INTRODUCING SPIRITS IN 
WORKHOUSES. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED TIMES.) 
Sik,—The police news in the ILLUSTRATED TIMES of 
Sept. 15 sets forth that one Anne Brown, a pauper inmate 
of St. George’s Workhouse, was charged before a magis- 


trate with being drunk and introducing spirits into the | 


workhouse, Instead of Mr. Baddersley, the governor of 
the workhouse, pointing the magistrate to clause 92 of 
the Poor-law Act, he should have called the attention of 
that gentleman to article 146, which says:—‘ If any 
pauper, above the age of fourteen years, unlawfully intro- 
Guce, or attempt to introduce, any spirituous or fermented 
liquor into the workhouse, the master may cause such 
pauper to be forthwith taken before a justice of the 
peace to be dealt with according to law.” Sections 91 and 
92 of the Voor-law Amendment Act show ‘ That if 
any person [mark the term used] shall carry, bring, 
or introduce, 
bring, or introduce, into any workhouse now or here- 
after to be established any spirituous or fermented 
liquor without the order in writing of the master 
of such workhouse, it shall be lawful for the master of 
such workhouse, or any officer of the sume acting under 
his direction, to apprehend orcause to be apprehended such 
offender, and to carry him or her before a justice of the 
peace, who is hereby empowered to hear and determine 
such offence in a summary way; and, upon conviction 
thereof, the party so offending shall forteit and pay any 
sum not exceeding ten pounds fur every such offence as 
such justice may direct; and, in cefault of payment of 


the penalty hereby imposed, such justice may, and is | 


hereby required to, commit such offender to the common 
gaol or house of correction for the district in which such 
workhouse shall be situated for any space of time not 
exceeding two calendar months, unless such penalty shall 
be sooner paid.” 

Can words be plainer as to the duty and power of the 
justice ; and yet Mr. Arnold ‘ remarked he had too much 
dovbt to commit.” 

Said Act, sec. 93, enacts a penalty of £20, or, in default 
of payment, six months’ imprisonment, on masters of 
workhouses Who unlawfully introduce spirituous liquors 
into the workhouses of which they are the governors. 

I shall feel obliged tf you will give this communication 
a place in your next Issue, so that your readers may not 
be in ignorance how the law stands regarding this 
question. OBSERVE. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Notwith-tanding that tha busines: doing in home sceurities this 
we k has oeen very moderate, prices, generally, have continued firm. 
Consols, for Money, nav 1945 8; Ditt», for Account, 93} j 
Reduced and New Th e Coates, wi to 92h; Exchequer Bits, 
March 7s. to 2u.; D June, 204 to 23d. premium, Bank 
Steek has sold at 241 to 25 

Tne tran actions in |edian Stocka have continued li:nited; never- 
the eas, the quovations have bava wel. supported. Ladin Stock has 
been 251; Dato, New, 1004; Five per Ceat Rupee laper, lig ; Five: 
g@nd-a-Halt per Cent Divi, Ill}, The Bonds have touched 
30s, pom. 

Th «supply of monoy in tha general dis 
and the demand for rantnodation is by me m @, at zy to 
27 p-rcent for the bet sluct commercial paper. The Joint-stock 
Banks are still g.vingoaly | pac cent lor money at catl, aud t4 with 
seven Usys’ notice. 

ports of the precious metals hay: amounted ty about 
1 the steamer for India took out £40,000, chietly in 
sot ths gull now of passage trum Au trans 


very large, 


Phe i 


ces tron New York qaote the premiam on gold 17 per co 
and the quotation for bankers’ bile 12) Mouey was Meavy, and 
best Dills were dune as low 483, ee cunt. 

About £51,000 in yold has been tent into the Bank of Englani 
and fully that amouat has boea witldiawa for shipment to 


a are very firm, and the quotation has advaucet 
gu Bouds have }xea dealt in to # limited exten, 


He then went to a Mr. | 


or attempt or endeavour to carry, | 


of from ds, to 2s, per quarter. loreya wheat—Lhe 
have ccutinued lure das sold ab. 
money, In tloatiuy cargous or g 
on easier teruis.  Barle 


Aports OF WhiG# 
Wiy, wb Is, Lo ds. per quarter les 
in very Lillie has been parsing, 
has moved off heavily, at barely lave rates, 
v change has tak dace in tue Value of mit, but the Linde hie 
yor ery inact Good sound oats lave sold steadily, other 
kinds wlowly, at dite quotations, Buth beans aid peas have met 
a quiet market, on former terms. Tue tivar trade has beoa ina 
slugyish slate, al drooping currencies. 
| LisH UC KRENCY.— Wheat, Sasex and Kent, 
ditt, whites, o 


red, 44. to 


4 4 O vs, geinding Darley, 2o4 to 24a 5 
\ distilling ditto, SUn, to S2a.j malting, now, Jue, Lo 408, ; rye, 328. to 
Jos. malt, Sus, bo tds, 5 Oils, 194. bu Los; polbou GIL.O, 2ta, bo 


25a; tick beans, 33s. to 375.5 grey peas, Jos. LO 47H. 5; White ditto, 
| doa. to 42s, por quarter. ‘Town-made flour, 46a. to Sle. ; country 

marks, S98, lo Ws, ; town households, 42+. tu 4o-. par 2sUib. 

Carri®.—Bessts have moved olf slo #ly, om easter Cora, Most 
other kinds or siock have realised full prices.—beet, trum 39, to 
| 43. Sd. 5 mutton, Ss. Sd. tu So 4d. lamb, Ss. Wo Ga. dd; veal, 4s to ds. 5 

wud poik, 3s. 10d. to 4a. 10d. per Sib, ww sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.— tach Kind of meat has sold 
| slowly, as solluws : sect, from 28.54, vo 4%. ad. | mution, Js. Sd. 

tu 4s,0d.; lau, ds. to Sa; veal, ds, 10d. bo 48. 8d. 5 and pura, 48, Lo 5. 
per slb, by che carcass. i 
| ‘Tea —Advices from China state that the total shipments to Great, 
Britain were 2 FU2b, agains, 15,570,100L0, 1m Lie corres pyading 

period last year, ‘The dwaiaud for most kinds is inactive, aud 
priews are bacwy supported, 

SUGAR, Goud and tiae raw qualities have sold steadily, at fall 
prices ; but wil other kinds have ruled inactive, wt lite rates, Meflaea 
Koda are inactive, al 50s. per ew foe common brown iuups. 
Crushed and picces are steady, 
| Corree.-Plantation kinds are quite as dear as last week. Other 
de-ccip.iovs aretuacuve, ‘Lhe stuck in boug is very large fur tne 
time or year. 

PROVISIONS, 


| Searcely any cuange has taken place in the value of 


any kind of butter, aua the demand is somewhat heavy. Bacon is 
very tira. 


AU other provisions are inactive. 
'.— Uhe market is heavy, at about previous rates, P.Y.C., 
45s.; aod for delivery during tne last tbree montis, 


(eos eee mt ey Ante is steady, at 42s. Gd. to 444, per 
+ Uther oils rule about stationary. American vu, 
worth lou; and French, 120s. per owe, —, 
© Ats- Best house cowla, 175. 6d to 183; seconds, 15s. 6d. to 
reaper Hartiey’s, $53, to 10s, ; and manufacturers’, 125. to 134. 6d. 
on 
Sriiits,—The demand for rum is inactive, at 1s 6d. to Ls. 7d. fe 
proo: Leewards, and Is. 54, Lo 1s, 6d. for Bast India, Beandy us 
Pei ee hota bees Ils, jar cone gpirit, Is Sd. to is. Mh; 
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oe 3d, per gation, ‘ : = ot lh dae an 
AY ANDY StkAWw.— Meadow, £1 16s, to £5; ch £3 Bs, 
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te eer perewt. All other kinds are a dull inquiry. Licking 1s now 
neral. 
Wovt,—Tho market is very brisk, and pricesjhave advanced fully 
Id. to Id. per lo. ‘Lhe supply of Wool, bh wever, is lage. 
Potatuas,—‘the supplies are seasouably extensive, aad the 
dem sud is steady, at frou 70s, to 110s. per ton. 
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manutactarer, —G, SMITH, 
linensed victualler—J. 1. HOS 
wark, gestitter.—R DAWES, Abvey-road, St. Joliu’s- weod, sunteon. 
| W. JA KN, Bass-strevs, Horsleydo vn, licensed yioaallce T. 
K(DI GLUON, Finsoury-piace North, boot and shoe maker. \W. HK. 
Belton, Boston, boot and shoe maker. 3. BARK GR Noewroh, baker. 
H, ‘THKOBALD, Gioucester, sch wl master.—T, GRIEVE, Kingswon- 
upon-Hull, cual merchant. — J. KD AKD3, Keetur, muit-coast 
proprietor and contractor. —J. LEVY, Lears, watchmaker and 
jeweller —H. J. SMITH, Okebills, Somersat.nire, sec tary to the 
| Grand Wes Company.—s, WALTERS, jun, Stonegravela, 
Derbyshire, stonemason aud builder. J. LRU, Maresh, Yors- 
shire, backing manufacturer —J, GR GEN, Bartou-upon-Tre: 
paiuter—J. NOBLE, Marah, Yorxshire, cominission an cw! 
SWABY, Doucasver, licensed dealee in game. — J. PONT, Hove 
Sussex, furniture broker, —J. SHAW, Matpas<, Chesver, pumpaaker 
and wellsinker,--J,ASTUES, Frodsha ua Bridge, Coe-hire, bone 
manure and eize manufacturer.—K. ESTCOURL, Qloucuster, ian- 
keaper.-J, TAYLOR and J, MELHULSH, Manchester, wholesale: 
druggiste.—O, HALLIWELL, Rochdate, corn miler. —J. RAY NER, 
IL, ae, Cheahire, inokeeper.—J. HOLDLN, Manchester, paper dener, 
'T. ALLMAN, Manchester, cout 0 Waste dealer,—W OGDEN, Kovles, 
Lanea:hire, licause. vietuailer.—C. bRADY, Salford, beer-retaer.— 
BK. SLultaY, Hartlepool. inukeeper,— FILA \CES MARKY HAULS Y, 
| Lowestoft, Sufluik, smack owaer.—F, CALDULSUGH, Durham, 
joiner wud cabicetmaker.—J, BLACKBURN, Shelf, ‘Yorkshire, 
woolstapler and commission agent. —'l. PARKLINSON, Halifax, 
licensed vietualler.—J. FEAKN#, Chatham, coachduilder. — J” 
HADEN, Vlabury, Worcestersnire, grucer.—J, COUKE, Newton, 
Moor, Cheshire, pablican.—A, BATS, Pinohbeck, Linc lnenire, 
farmer. -L.W RIG LEY , Oldham, painver,—H. KM NNERLEY, North- 
wich, Cheshire, baker.—J. HARKLS, Bromyard, Herefordshire, ina- 
keeper—A. DUNKLEY, Wolverbampton, grocer—J, SMIiH 
| Newatk-upon-Lrent, farmer and cattle jobber. 


4 Hope-ailey, Wapping, 
Goorg's-curcus, svutu~ 


Tugspay, Serr, 15, 
; BANKRU ?PTS.—G. SO WUE, Scott’s-pla: 
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Bastagnall-siee , uaibro la manutaccurer.-W. H. COLDMAN, 
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teeneent, M->{uare, Waiter.—W, JOHNSON, Beaumoui- 
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rond, grocer » PE ALOCY, Pria es-stee “sqarre, tatior.— 
J. PRUBERT Great Maivern, Worce ne MARY 
SIMS, Belper, Deroysbire, tp D. 
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farmer.—J, EVISON 
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R. W. 8. WOODIN’S CABINET of ORTRAIT ALBUMS from 2s, 6d., at she Reversible Bllks, at 21 60. 64. SILVERSMITHS. ELECTRU-SILVER P 8, 
CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William- PARKINS and GOTTO'S. A very handsome one, bound in the Full Dress of Twelve yards. wide width. AND CUTLERS, LATERS, 
street, Charing cross, Every Evening at Eight (except Saturday), | real moroceo, two gilt, clasps, for 30 portraits, 7s.; for 50 ditto, Rich French Pompadour Robes 222, REGENT-STREET, LON 
Saturday Morning at ‘Three; with new Characters, Songs, and | 9%. 6d.; sent post-paid upon receipt of a post-office order to at £1 ide. 64 a fae , LONDON 
Dances, The scenic effects entirely new, by Mr. William Gallcott. PARKINS and , 25, Oxford-street, London, The public Dorrity Checks, 67 and 63, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON 
Morning g Performance TO-DAY. sate koa ¥, BEET. 90, Me. supplied at trade prices. French Cadrilles, supply the Purchasers direct from thelr Manga Dak, 
a in as Mr. Sothern, 0! laymarket, = = —- £1 198, 6d, Queen's Cuth Works, Sheffield. . 
character of Lord Dundreary, to-day, at 3 o'clock. iy SAMPLES for TW O POSTAGE- Rich Gros aA thetie, very bright, we ESTABLISHED INSHEFFLE b, AD. 1810. 
, 3 OU sramps of PARKINS and GOTTO'S WRITING-PAPERS ee ee 3 “SUN” TABLE-KNIVEs, 
(VHBISTY 8 MINSTRELS EVERY NIGHT and EN ATO PES at poatireas Carriage paid on orders over 20s, A lot of very handsome Brochés, None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade Mark. © 
at ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The oolebrated and original Christy's | to any railway-station in Ergiand. No Charge made for Plain KF. i an Glacé Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers' Company of Shemoe® 
Minstrels will appear Every Evening at Hight and_ Wednesday Stamplag Crest Initials or Addresses, Dies Cut at Half-price.— ancy Pre 6d Ss June 9%, 1*35), is stamped on the blades ; they are of the first ous,’ 
Ait rnoon at Three. Rea _Shappell’s, 50, ar ncaa: PARKINS and GOTO, Manufactaring  ptationers, 24 and 25, Chéné Gros Grains with, sooure Ivory handles, and do not come loose in hot wate.’ 
and at Austin's, 28, Pi y- I ; Area, 28.; ery, ls, | Oxford-street, London, The Public supp’ at who le prices. ? ni price is occasioned solely by the s: at 
Bole Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. —— is, Od, the extra Full Drees of sistees Yeees and thiokness of the ivory handles, uperior quality 
: 8 BY CLARIBE L S. PRIZE WRITING-CASE, | fitted with | Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 105, Oxtord-street. ay Metin Best 
E WwW i) ON G J Paper, Envelopes, Blotting-book, Pen-case, &o, sent ROSE. | = ee seer A Pade Quality, 
Marion’s Song. 3s, FREE ANY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM upon AMIL ¥ MOU RNIN G.}J two dozen full-size Table Knives, |£ 8.4/6 6 4200 
Blind Alice. 3a. receipt of 28 stamps to PARKINS and GOTTO, Writing and PETER ROBINSON would respectfully solicighose Families ivory handles .. oe ~ Rasa i ieee Oe Te ta ar) £ : a 
‘The most popular songs of the season. Dressing Case Makers, 24 and 26, Oxford-street, London. Whose bereavementa compel them to adopt Mourning Attire to visit | One-and-a-half dozen full-size Cheese ola 0 
WALTZ E Bis "General Mourning Warehouse where every, dewcrintion of | (AMva rod uarcarres <0 7 6 oi 6 filo 
3} p ~] mourning costume ma@. rs) ned in the greatest variety and at ne pa ea! re oe | 6 OL o 5 
E Lay Be eal A pantera 4 Ss. LD areca CASES and DEESSING-BAGS. the most economical prices (either made up or in the piece). His | One pair extra size ditto oo }0 8 6 O12 0 : i: : 
hie ost Tae wriltnes ecer published A choice of upwards of 500 o! vd Maine ol Limon, | Sock of Dresses, Skirts, Mantles, Shawls, Cloaks, Bonnets, Millinery, | One pair Poultry Carvers = —~ 1/0 76 Ol 0 O15 & 
e most charming pu Sted the ea So ete A NVELOPECAE alee Collars, Sleeves, &c., is the largest of any House in Euro} One Steel for sharpening oe 03004006 4 
-' . IN 5 s ee 


pe. 
Competent persons are kept expressly to wait upon Families at a 


N SLIDES, RETIGULES, PURSES. BLOTTING-BOOKS. &c. The | asstance with goods to select from. Dasitesetin sc le ails 
EW BONG by VisGinis GABRIEL. public supplied at TRADE PRICBS.—PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 Dressmaking to any extent on the shortest netice. Orders per Manufactory—Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shettiela oy es 
The most successful composit ion ‘of this popular Com poser. and 25, Oxford-street, London, post punctually attended to. —— he a . 
— _ : = = a7 Peter Robinson's Mourning Warehouse, 103 and 104, Oxford-street, ABL and SONS’ spacious mi are fit 
ITHER of the above popular Compositions EDDING STATIONERY.— Patterns | £r06 ; sa fox the ‘ateplay\ of every eee itted 
POST-FREE at HALF-PRICE, on recsipt of stamps by HAL® | plcHIOM TER DESIGNS, LATEST ALPERAIIONS and mow EW AUTUMN DRESSES, Sver-piated Manufactures, Gold and Silver Wate! Decoy 
; r i ¥ x IGNS, ine ‘ : Real Aberdeen Winceyr, 10s. to 214. Full Dress, ng Room Clocks, fine ews and fine Gold ¢ 
and Os ’ Cheltenham ; or may be Hesyo8 crde:, of any Musicseller. HOMES f 1 ke PABKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturing Stationers, the saporeetr gt hse oth sd lis Seaman Shows aun are ; ily arran pi f ran pee 
> 2 and 25, Oxford-street, London. Petticoat Winceys in all the New Colours. w wi ound extensive assortment, exquisi h i 
LL the NEW MUSIC sent POST-FREE at Hing Beak Patterns free PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. | economy in price.—Nos. 17 and 18, Combine” Cmtuisite style, ang 
HALF-PRICE on receipt of stamps by RESSING-CASES, TRAVE I i . | —_—_——_ - =o 
Have and Co., Cheltenham, DESPATCH-BOXES, Writing-casos, Jewel-cases, MOUNTED Just received, a New Fabric, ABLS’ £6 6s, GOLD WATCH, high! 
PET andORMOULU SUITES for the WRITING- TABLE ; Inkstands, ’ y: 


ROCHE POPLINE DROGUETTES, finished movement, the style in the prevailing taste, exquisity 
in every variety of Style and Colour, 25s. 6d. Full Dress. workmanship. a Tettoemsnce ‘warranted: Twelve months’ trial 
Patterns free PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-astreet, | Alowed.—17 and 18, Cornhill, London. 


Booktlides, and a choice variety of USEFUL ELEGANCIES, suitable 
for PRESENTS, at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly. 


OCHARGE MADE for STAMPING PAPER 

and ENVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or MONOGRAMS. 

RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid ENVELOPSS, 4d. per 100, Cream-laid 

Note, full size, five quires for 6d. ; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream. 

‘All kinds of STATIONERY equally cheap at H. RODRIGUES’, 42, 
Picoadilly. 


RANZ ABT’S TEN DUETS FOR 
TWO SOPRANOS. English Version by THOS. OLIPHANT, 
Esq. Price 24. 6d. each 
AppisoNn and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W., London, 


10H SILK CHALLIES,| QABLS' £2 2s, FINE GOLD CHAIN, newest 
Checks, Chenés, and Milleraies, 12s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Full Dress. KD style, superior workmanship, quality warranted.—17 and |« 
Beat Double Mobairs, 8a. 9d to 138. 6d. Full Dress. Cornhill. Books of Patterns gratis. J 


Patterns free.—P ETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. . 2 
ILVER PRESENTATION PLATE—SARL 


IANOFORTES.—INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. JURY AWARDS.—Class 16, ‘‘ Honourable 
mention—MOORE and MOORE (John and Henry) for good and 


cheap piano.” Pianofortes extraordinary —rare excellence and purity c = oye 
of tone combined with cheapness, Prices, from 18 guineas, First- R ENCH MERINOS and SONS’ BOOK OF PRICES, with 400 Engravings, gratis, 
class pianos for hire, with easy terms ef purchase. Warerooms, 104, EDDING CARDS, WEDDIN G at Is. per yard under last year's prices. A complete guide to purchasera—17 and 18, Cornhill, London, 
Bishopegate-street Within. Carriage-free. ENVELOPES, PRINTED and STAMPED in SILVER, | Endless variety of colours and very Gnu quality, 28, 94. per yard. 
“RES n 3 e Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 10: to 108, Oxford-street, 
with ARMS or CREST. in tho latest fashion. CARD PLATE 0 198; Oxford ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 


ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED and 100 Superfine CARDS PRINTED 
for 48,64, At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly, London. 


IANOFORTES—H. TOLKIEN'S 
EXHIBITION MODEL COTTAGE PIANO, first-class, having 


CLOCK MAKER to the Queen, and MAKER OF THE Great 


A fi 1 ji 
Magnificent Collection of CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, invites attention tothe 


. . 2 

élicited universal approbation, the public is respectfully invited to HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, f 10s. t ICH FOREIGN DRESS E 8, superior workmanship and elegance of design of his extensive 
hear this extraordi iano.” The price, from its 1 . is not » trom 10s. to Sovelti Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks. 

named, from fear of deterring sone from coming to luepedt “its 10 ger A splendid Assortment, CARTE DE VISITE Per techy Dew Babrica’and the highest Novelties of Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches .. owe — Sguini 


Gentlemen's do. | do. o o- ~- ~ lo & 
ial patterns of the above sent tree. Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches 14 


tS) 
SNS ¥ Strong Silver ~ - 5 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. Gentlemen's Gold Co Bal Watches... 46 


eae aE Do, Silver do, do, ee | er 
E W MAN T UL E 8; Marine CaronOCIte ters) Antstnomica's . 

Jack 4 Opera Cloaks for the coming season. and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, ané 

nokets, ai P.TER ROBINSON © 5 Bracket Clocks, of every description. An elegant aucrtinenrol 


fe London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &. 
has now prepared and ready for sale several novelties and copies of | “Hons, 'g1, Strand (adjoining Coutte’'s Bank) ; ‘34 und 35, Koya 


The Monthly Illustrations will be published on the Ist of October, Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset- 
and will be forwarded gratis and post-free. Ladies are respectfully wharf, Strand, London. 
informed that early application in necessary. 


83 to 108, Oxtord-atrect ARDNERS’ £2 2s. DINNER SERVICES, 


PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY and DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS of all Nations. Single Portraits, 1s, 6d. each. To be 
had at 4. RODRIGUKS’, 42, Piccadilly. Catalogues post-free. 


LFRED CROWQUILL SUPERINTENDS 
the Artistic Department at Messra, CLARKINGTON and 
60.'S PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 246 and 948, Regent-street. 
HILDREN’S PENHOLDER.—PERBRY and 
CO.’SORTHODACTY LIC PENHOLDER is admirably adapted 
for giving children a free ant easy handwritiog. Price ld., 2d, and 
6d. each. Sold by all stationers. Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square ; 
and 3, Cheapside. 


beauties. Pianos for hire, with option of purchase, on easy terms ; 
also repaired or taken in exchange, Drawings free.—Tolkien, 27, 
King William-street, London-bridge. Established thirty years. 


ECONDHAND PIANOFORTES.—At the 

termination of the season CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD 

ve a number of Instruments by the best. makers, returned from 
hire, to be sold at greatly-reduced prices, 207, Regent-street. 


RASS BANDS.—DRUM-AND-FIFE 
BANDS.—Cornets, Saxhorns, Circular Vibrating Horns, 
Bugles, Fifes, Drams, and every requisite for Bands manufactured 


From 253. 64. to Three Guineas the extra Full Dress. 


SF para ey ha per opti lg Hevng = = —— - a Sept. 20, 1852. complete, Best Quality. Breakfast, Dessert, lea, and Toilet 
oy, Se . 7 s a ss —————— —— = n ° " ‘oll 

and shippers supplied. Price-lists, with drawings, free by post. XAMINATIONS for SCIENCE CoA CCK BIL ES cree equally low. Out lore 3a, ea re Cat Cut Deeanters 
: - Rud CERTIFICATES of the COM MITTEE of COUNCIL on hi dot “4 (ee eth e Nags La and J. Gardner te appoeeneat bbe 

ISTIN and CO,’S Brass Band Instruments, | EDUCATION. will take place at the Uffioes of the Science and Art The End of the Season. Segregated ios years), 450, Gerad, Oharing-croens WC 

Fife and Drums. are cheapest, easy to play, perfect in tone. Dearie Socth Kensington, on he days bows below. Rich Pane inate Sik ‘Bargains 10 Black ail - eee 1 $58, nyg-cross, W.C. 

“yt 7 ; re at ‘he Exanunations will last each day from 10 till 5 p.m., with p - -e bga. " = = Es = z 

Ninte Destin end Cole Menotany aad 16 Great righ soe ray boa one hour's intermission in the middle of the day, except on the days Plain Glace Silks, from Oo se 28 6Hd ay ENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 
at cettkanomment tothe finish, Tustrated Lista of Prices post-free, | fr Sabject | and Chemical Analysis. Dooapet ovis, cee. ise any tee ot and CLOCKS. —M. F. Den, 33, Cockspur-ntreet , Charing-cross, 
~ Candidates for Certificates who have registered their names must Poult de Soie .. ey = os oe Se Od. a Watch, Clock, and Chronometer "Maker Ds ial A MaUanCte 
attend at ten minutes before 10 a.m., at the Offices, South Kensing- Rich Figures .. e- s wewe MH GH her Majesty the Queen.—33, COCKSPUL-S REET CHARING. 


This day, prios 5s., crown 8vo, cloth, 


paz COMMON SENSE OF THE WATER 

CURE : A Popular Description of Life and Treatment in a 
Hydropathio Extabli hment. By Captain J. H. LUKIS (late of the 
6st Regiment and the North Durham Militia). 


Paiiocns 1Ques arco, PETER ROBINSON. ning Warehouse, CROSS (corner of Spring- gardens), London, 8.W. 
103 and 104, Oxford-street, London, ——— = —————— 
— UPERB GILT DRAWING-ROOM 
S pmeeilibaip ee. BIRIFED, and CHECKED CLOCKS, at £5 58, Elegant Variegated Marble Clocks, at 
a 


ton, on the day or days which are indicated for the subjects they 
wish to be examined in, 
{Practical Plane and 
I, Pract @ and) 
r s Monday, 3rd November. 
Deewelptive | Ger | abject uf Tuesday, 4th November. 


don : BERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. Subject 2.—Wednesda: £3 3s, The choicest stock in London at WALES end M‘CULLOCH'S 
eee Ale and Machine Draw: (Bayt Fea tN evaben 6a CES, ‘da wid GLOGK DEPOT, 56, Cheapside (next door to Bow Chusch). Ilus 
ing, &e. ea z y, 6th November, at 278, 6d, per Dress of 12 yards, wide width, trated = ‘and post-free on applicati 

GILBERT'S 3s, 6d. BIBLE, Illuminated, | 1 Mechanical Phy-) Subject 1— Friday, 7th November. real worth ais atvention of tomer SS ————— 
Tit! STANESBY, Six Steel Plates ; bound in morocoo sics -- -- «+f Subject %.—Satunday, 8th November. Also patterns ; STOCK of SILKS. 4 

with rims and clasps, exceedingly chesp. IIL Experimental Subject 1.—Monday, 17th November, morn. pe Sao Ee endo. of : RENOH MODERATOR LAMPs.—DEANE 

J. GILBERT'S Sa. BIBLE Good readable type, well bouud in Physica -- Jf Subject 2,—Monday, 17th November, after. 9, LUDGATE-AILL, EC. and CO., London-bridge, have completed their new patterns 

morocoo, with rims and clasp. Beautifully Illustrated with Steel Friday, 14th November, morn. Established upwards of Fifty Years. for this season, Prices from 7s. to £7 7s. eaca. Cheap and elegant 

Plates and coloured May A cheap, weful, and attractive present, Subj ( is on Friday afternoon, Carriage paid upon amounts above £5, lamps, from 2x. 6d. to 42s., for burning the Am+rican rock oil, giving 

Either of the above books sent free on receipt of stamps. 1V. Chemistry .. ~ abject 1.4 14th November, and Saturday es us a brilliant light at small cost. Oil for both tamnps and of toe best 

y ? etter order, Free 


94. IN THE 1s. DISCOUNT OFF ALL KS 
except the above, 

A SHOWROOM for Bibles, yer-books, Church Services, Hymn- 
books, Ph: raphic Albums, and Books for Prevents of every 
description, all so arranged as to be teen without avy loss of time 
to the purchaser. 

VISITORS to London will find here a large assortment of suitable 
presents for country friends. 

London : J. Gilbert, 18, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


2 15th November.*) 
Subject 2.— Friday, 14th November, after. 


l quality supplied periodically, or on receipt of 
V. Geology and Mine- } Subject 1.—Monday, 10th Novemcer. 


rx HIRTS,—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, | delivery in London and suburbs. Gas chandeliers, newly-desiened 


Gentlemen desirous of wearing a perfect fitting shirt are ttarns in glass and bronze, three-light glass from 05s. New 
solicited to try Ford's Kurekas, “ ‘be most unique aud only perfect illustrated ca\alogues free by post.—Deane and Co, (opening to the 


fitting shirt made.”—Observer. Six for 30s. ; very superior, six for Monument), London-bridge. 

36s. ; very best, six for 45, Illustrated Catalogues post-free. = : [eee 
Adaress, K. Ford and Co., Patentees, 38, Poultry, London. peas YOUR HOUSE with the best 

paeSseres TA . aa articles at DEANE'’S Ironmongery and Furnishing Ware- 

eee FORD'S COLOURED SHIRTS. houses. Eetablished .D. 1700, New Iflustrated Catalogue and 

ox of S vell- SI Sul Shi Pri ‘urnishin, it gravis post-free. 
i Hox’ of Bix well-made waceted' Coloared Shine a Deane and Co (opening to the Monument), Londou-bridge. 
BROWN AND POLSON'S 


THE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL FOR CR ATENT COBN FLOUR 
Internauional Exhibition. Class 27. Packeta, 8d, ; tins, Is, 
TI\HOMSON'S PATENT CROWN SKIRTS Families are very respectfully invited to wrile upon orders 
are used amongst the élite of Parisian and London Society ; | , Brown and Polson," to prevent other kinds being ce 
aud Ladies wearing them find a comfort, elegance, lightness, and 


flexibility, possessed by these and not found in others Ali Thomson's Y peel i , ‘ 
eet dice trade markevis., & “Crown” (except the Cordi= AIZENA.—The only Prize Corn Flour. 
nabua or Hinge Skirt), and thove ot their Licencees have an“ Anchor,’ Give it one trial. It costs no more than other kinds. sol 
** Stag's Head,” “ Exgle,” “ Brauch Imperia! Standard,” or a“ Star.” by most of the respectable Grocers, Chemists, &¢, 11 the kingdom, 


All othars are infringements of their patents. Sold everywhere. 
=a oe TION, 1862, 
INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY v, ooanac| [ST#SNATIONAL EXH Oo 


ralogy . «J Sabje t 2.—Tueeday, 11ih No ember. 
VI. Physiology and) Subdje:t 1.—Wedoe day, 12th November. 
Zoology «. «+f Subdject 2—Thursday, 13.h Novembe:, 
VII, — Botany a ine 1.—Tueaday. 18th November. 


v i- Ps 7 7 
a Physi- ¢ Subject 2.— Wednesday, 19th November. 


VIL Mining and Subject 1.—Thuraday, 20th November. 

Metallurgy -- «.f Subject 2,—Friday, 2ist November. 

* As many students as possible who take up only Inorganic 
Chemistry will do their Analysis on Friday afternoon, the rest on 
Saturday. Analysis-tables are allowed. 

N.B. didates must send in their names before the 15th of 
October, except those coming up in Mechanical and Machine Draw- 
ing and Builcing Construction, who must send in their names by the 
Sth of October. 

By orde: of the Commitice of Council on Education. 


ALE of WORCESTER POKCELAIN,— 
The late Proprietors of the Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester, 
bave made arrangements for the DISPOSAL of the REMALNING 
STOCK by PRIVATE SALE, for a limited period, at 91, Cannon- 
street, London, E.C. 
Worcester, September, 1852. 


MINENT STATESMEN, by THOMAS 
HOOD, Esq., in FUN Every Week. One Pennv. 
Now ready. cloth gilt, 48. 6d.; post-paid, ds.; THE SECOND 
VOLUME OF FUN. 80. Fleet-street. 


Pattei ns in great variety to select from on rec ipt of two stamps.— 
Richard Ford and Co., Pateatees, 38, Poultry, London 


LARKE'S GUIDES TO LONDON ARE 
THE BEST.— London ; What to See and How to see lt. Map 

. price ls, 6d. Post-free for 20 stamps. 

A.G CLARKE and Co., 252, Strand, 


LLUSTRATED TIMES MAPS 
(some of the a ever published) :-— 
MAP OF EUROPE, colo mounted on rollers, and varnished 
eommlete, 3a. 6d. each. 
MAP UF ENGLAND AND WALES, ditto, ditto, ditto, 3s, 6d. 


each. = 
MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, ditto, ditto, 1s. 6d. each, or folded aot 4 BRANDY.—This celebrated old 1RISH WHISKY rivals the PRIZE MEDAL 
in book-covers, coloured, 1s. Maan , bal URE WATER. THE NEW FILTER.— finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very for the superiority of the 
‘The Map of North America can be sent through the post for four Mr. FREDERICK LIPSCOMBE, of Temple-bar, has had the | wholesome. Sold in bottles, 4s. Sd. cach, at the retau houses in GLENFIELD STARCH. 
stamps extra, in either form. high honour of receiving an order to supply several of his Patent | London , by the appointed agents in the principal towns in England: | — SS Sa 
Office—2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. New Filters for the use of the Imperial family of France He has | or wholesale at 4, Great Windmiil-street, Hay market.—Observe the DR. DE JONGH'S 
—— nif, o also had the high honour of supplying ber Majesty the Queen of | red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


England aod tne Viceroy of Egypt. This is the only Filter that 
removes lead from water, and cannot be had elsewhere. 


Fast published, Bixth Edition, price 2s. 64, free by post 32 stamps, 
T\ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 


SALT and 00,8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE|],1¢H7-BBOWN COD-LIVER OID 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest 


their Treatment and Prevention Llustrated by Cases, By OURISTS and TRAVELLEKS exposed to (imperial pints, 4s. 9d. tbe dozen), Barton ales, and Guinness's speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
THOMAS HUNT, F.KCS., Surgeo to the Western Dispensary for the Sun and Dust will find the application of RUWLAND'S | Sx'7s fouls in bortles ot repute’ snd imperial measures, and casks CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC RRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGH, 
Diseaves of the Skin, 14, Charlotte-atreet. Fitzroy-square. "This | KaLYDOR both ooling and refreshing to the face and skin, Se a ane cd Barclay's London steut, 6 dosen quarts, RUEUMATISM, GENERAL DBBILITY, DISEASES OF THE 
admirable, we might most say indispensabie, little work comes to | allsying all heat and irritability ; removing eruptions, fr.ckles, and fis, Ale and swut, bottled exp:essly for exportation. SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 


Moopy and Co, Agents, Lime-street, E.C. SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


uus enriched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the | discolorations ; and rendering the skin soft, clear, and blooming. is incom: 1 io! ther kind. 
parably superior to every 0! 7 


Turkish Bath.’ ’—Medical Critic. T. KICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street | Price 4s. 60. and 8». 6d per bottle.—Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 


i ___— | 90, Hatton-gerden ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. | | ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA not being covered 
*).* Ask for ** Rowlands’ Kalydor,” and beware of spurious 4 SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
he NORTH LONDON PARK and LAND |} articles under the name of * Kalydor.” - Se eieen nies canaa lava, cnunsaemsuy lntieg areanihits SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
COMPANY (Limited), Capital £250,000, in 50,000 shares of always found in this Tea. London Agents :— Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


£5 each, Deposit 10s. per share on application, and 10s, per share on ’ 7 7 a ry “T consider Dr. Dk Jon@n’s Light- brown Cod-liver Oil to be # 
allctment, (In cuse of non-allotment the deposit will be revurned LOBIGDE 8 Berns OF ts COLUMBIA, Li i errecan icra pam 24) Backoay ruhdshor Renae peat very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic egent 
without uction,) os ipwe: of thirty years, the and on! ‘ * shen ” 
DIR ¥CTORS, certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, strencthening, tena Rnighisuriigeprete- Dooeey: prom pica— Mayers: Bl serraons ot greet valoe. i 
‘The Right Hon. the Lord FERMOY, MLP., (Chairman), 5, Pem- | tifring, or restoring the Hair, W hiskers, or Moustache,and preventing | id st. Panoras-road—Caineron. Oxford-street—Simpron (333) DR. LAWRENCE, 
bridge-square. W. them turning grey. Sold in bot’ les, 3s, 6d, 6s., and Ils. by C. and Islington—Purvis, near Angel. Stepney, Stewart. on Stari n. Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of faxe-Coburg and Goths. 
Mr. Alderman Allen, Waterloo-place, SW A. Oldridge. 22, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C., and all Horniman’s Agents in every Town in the Ki 4 am “J invariasly presaribe Dr. Di JoxGH's Cod-liver Oil in preserence 
Thomus Campbell, Esq , Director of the Metropolitan and Provincial | Chemists and Perfumers.— for Children aud Ladies” hair it ismost | ee se lansaees to any other, 7 Potion ere that I am recommending & eenine 
ae oF i ND IN WHIC 


Bank, 5, Westbourne-street, Upper Hyde Park-gardens, W. efficacious and unrivalled, 


: - AT 7 : N URED OOMPOU Mt 
George Cock, Exq. (Messrs. Bradbury and Covk), 17, Basinghall- ONOUE = = — SMITH and CO”’8 EXTRACT of [Tin HvFIGACy OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 18 
street, E.C. r ( i CALVES’ FEET, for (nvalids and Culinary Use. DESTROYED.” 
Peter Graham, Esq., (Messrs. Jackson and Graham). Oxford-st., W. UNWIN AB ; ENTION Awarded to Sold, in 6d., is., 24. and 48, packets, by all ‘Chemiste, Grocers &e.. | 
William Makins, Beq , 10, Chepstow-villas, Bayswater, W NWIN and ALSERT, COURT HAIRDRESSERS, 24, Manalsabcy, 98, Litsia Portion 1 I; De. pa Jonen’s Is Cop-LIvKR O1L is sold vnly in 
Lightly Simpson, .. ‘ hairman of the East Anglian Railway, Flocadilly, fot ren pechction in DYEING Hath diterest shades —— eee eee eee (MreRlaL hhelf-pinte, tn, 4; pinta, 4a 9d.; quarts, 9; capsaled and 
%5, Gower-atrect, Bedford-» re, W.C. colour. Also for their improvements in the manufacture of labelled * ta . MN H NE GAN 
gouiciron—-Heory Wellingtun Vallance Esq., 12, Tokenhouse- [terme eyo Hair, having the life-like appearance of APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, | reer lp ee a signetare Chemist and Drugeists 
yard, EC. zed a | CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE "SOLE CONSIGNEES : 
BAN Ke#Rs—The Metropolitan and Provincial Bank (L'mited), 75, = ~ Ic Powder, and Curry Sauce, 1 be obtained from all Hakro: Strand, London, W.C 
SOMSD BE ts end Romeal,1, hredacetio sient. | PDL IO, OPINION—That, W. H. BAILEY [7 '"'"" ™ Vendara and wiiomle of he) a 
oO KERS— rs. ins Rowsall, 1, Tht je-street, E.C, in deserving of the MEDAL rded to him by the Royal Crosse and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, ¢| 
AUDITORS—Messrs. Colman, Turquand, Youngs, and Co, 16, | Commissioners of L 18 INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 1362 Yor | Sohko-square, London. a EATING’S PE BSIAN IN SE( ‘T- 
te _Tokeahouse-7513. ae SS excellence of manufacture ef BANDAG KS, ABDOMINAL B&LTs, DESTROYING POWDER, unrivalled in Destroy Fiees, 
oR Lat Ocncuraiil Token hous: wd, BC SPINAL SUPPORTS, &c.—Acaress, 418, Oxford-street, W. PARAFFIN LIGHT COMPANY, 19, BUCKLERSBURY, EC, | Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, and harm 
eurokasy Orsns— 14, Tobsebre ares EG ee —— Safety and Economy in the use of | Jens t animal life. "Sold in' Packets, Is., 2x 6d., and de 6d, cor) 
Yor full particulary non Us Tieven’ of Aug. 16 ([\EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—|\7OUNG'S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL, | BESERGT Gace" Penre-doaresyard, London, Take 
The estate is freehold. and contains 458 acres ia ® ring fence, Mr LEWIN MOSELY and SUNS, 30, Bernars-atrect, The public are recommended to purcbase Paraffin Oil at those | notiee, each wenaine packet bears the above name and address. 
within half an hour's drive of the Regent's Park, and adjoins the | Oxford street, W., direct attention to their GUM-COLOURED | ghong where the showcard is exhibited be ade - = 
Wood Green Station of the Great Northern Railway. ENAMELLED BASK for Artificial Tecth, &c., specially commended | *!°P8 = weet? ring our trade mark. oF aan a th 
he parchase-money is £153,000, which is to be paid partly in | at the Loternationa: Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3556. Teeth from 58. | > ae - a =i T az e 2 sS n the 
cs- and partly in shares. es Fetx from Five Guineas. For the sucessful result wud efficacy of | HE UNIVERSAL BED Ce ~MORISON'S ET a numerous 
int peepee pe a anal ameata June, 1864; no | their system vide “* Lancet.” Consuitution free. Go cchce Geen com PLere vOB. 7B: ‘ | unyrincipled persons in various countries are pirating and sear 
WP . at cf , = Tes = = S mprising Iron French tead, 3ft. wide by 6ft, long, Palliasse | the publ itati f “ M a Pills,’ this 1s to cautie 
The park i2 vo be opened by the lv of Mag. 18th. sstnemtect|(VOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, — To | st tees ieee ea ilecire Cousterpeny st Hoon etlip that none are genuine unless they come from the etal: 
ih pata TO SON ont: sgptnstion te sh CU remove or avert te pn of Inaigeton eonrauent ou | SHE THEME SNS RS” Wen W's eS Ihnen on under abd ay eld Bathe Ny TOC sea 
Jall prosvectus and forms of application for shares may be | irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedan occupation, or bite r < ” bet a reeee Aguee m ee 
Rickey hese te Pace or from Gre Bearecery, wh the lan a. Feidce 12 tropical’ climates, COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, ite my — eee x British College of Health Euston-road, Loudon, Aug, 186 
offices of the company. whic! ve stood the test of public opinion for upwards of half a 4 F. 7 cliesd | : gs 
= century, are highly Mecoesmendall for their mild, aperient,tonic,and | — as; : 3 tT THE EYE 
. . 7 > | aromatic properties, and for the wer they possess in equalisio S 5 > F THIS SHOULD MEE = lot 
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